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THANKS to Victor’s World Wide Service, new chapters 
of “Maintenance” are being written . . . keeping pre-war 
and war time projectors at the gruelling, vital war job of 
training and entertaining on the Fighting Fronts. At 


home, too, Projectors must be kept running. 


The various branches of the Service, Schools, Industry 
and Churches have learned the value and importance of 
this outstanding service . . . have learned that the word 
“Sold” does not carry a finality of interest in the dynamic 
job that Victor Projectors are doing throughout the world. 
Yes, even 10-year-old Victors are 
still doing duty due to the unusual 
quality of Victor’s interested and 
continuing service. 

In post-war too, look to Victor 
for the most comprehensive under- 


standing of the word, “Service.” 
Originators of 16mm Equipment 


Invest In Victory — Buy More War Bonds 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18)—-McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—-188 W. Randolph 


a 


MAKERS OF 16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 1923 











When Post-War Competition Starts, 


How Quickly Can You Train 


a Sales Force? 











PROOF 


If you want proof that Caravel 
Plans get results, check with 


American Bible Society 
American Can Company 
American Viscose Corporation 
The Bates Manufacturing Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Company 
The Borden Company 
Cadillac Motors 
Calco Chemical Company, Inc. 
Cluett, Peabody & Company, Inc. 
Dictaphone Corporation 
E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Eberhard Faher Pencil Co. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Kenwood Mills 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
National Lead Company 

Pepsi-Cola Co. 
Remington Arms Company 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 

Swift & Company — 
The Texas Company 


OR ANY OTHER CARAVEL CLIENT 























APPROACHING VICTORY is a challenge to every company pro- 
ducing war materiel to step up output . . . shorten the war... 


Meanwhile, it is also a challenge to managers of sales personnel 
and training to be ready with a top-flight training program. 


The planning of such a program need not slacken your war-time 
effort in the least. 


To the contrary, there are many things you can set in motion—just 
by saying the word—which will save you months of headaches 
and delays when the moment for conversion comes. 


For example, there's research to be done, by an experienced pro- 
ducer of training films, to help determine basic needs . . . to estab- 
lish a sequence of subjects to be covered . . . to devise the most 
effective treatment ...to prepare preliminary outlines... 


More than that, there are certain training films which presumably 
can be put in work RIGHT NOW — so that when war ends, you 
can swing into instant action. 


Already some of the largest companies in America are organizing 
and preparing comprehensive sales-training programs against 
the Day of Victory. May we offer suggestions as to a sound and 
practical procedure? 


CARAVEL FILMS 


INCORPORATED 


New York ¢ 730 Fifth Avenue « Tel. Circle 7-6112 





















ith other producers of sound motion pictures 


and slide films, Wilding is naturally gratified by their 
demonstrated effectiveness in instructing military 
personnel. © Gratified, yes; but not greatly surprised, 
for since 1920 Wilding’s civilian clients have also 
found solutions to their training problems in Wilding 
creative and production services. © With the war 
moving to its end, we are already working with 
industry on visual training and sales programs both 
simple and pretentious. “© You see, we have a quarter 


i century of proved performance in this field. 


; 
i Creators and Producers 
of Sound Motion Pictures 


for Commercial, Educational 


and Television A pplication. 
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Wilding Picture Productions, Ine. 
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* Experience has proven that one of the most 
effective ways of selling a product, a service or an idea is through 
sound motion pictures. For here is a powerful mode of advertising 
that leaves nothing to the imagination—that can dramatize in 
color, motion and sound, every advantage of what you have 
to sell. It can appeal in universally understood 


terms through the eye and ear simultaneously. 


There is a wide range of uses for 16 mm. talking 
pictures by industry—for educating consumers, sales- 
men, employees, dealers, distributors. This modern 


way of selling becomes once more generally avail- 


aaddvdcaaaere 


able as restricted quantities of Ampro 16 mm. sound 


projectors are released for civilian use. Write today 
for the latest information on the new Amprosound 


16 mm. sound-on-film projectors. 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Precision 
Cine 


Equipment 


RMD: 
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Planners of training and selling programs who 





include the use of slidefilms will have unlimited op- 
portunity to visualize any type of material. ... In the 
| efficient projection of slidefilms, $. V. E. equipment has 


i] 
led for twenty-five years. 


/ | 
| S. V. E. Projectors are available , tn 

for single and double frame slide- r . 

films and 2" x 2" slides... from 

100 to 300 watts. Catalogs 

/ on request. Write Dept. 6-B 
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300 Watt Model G 
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A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET * CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers, Producers and Distributors of VISUAL AIDS 
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Sell your product with 





the RCA Sound Film Projector 


OUR sales story on film presents your 
product in an ideal setting — demonstrates 
it to the best advantage, with your best-informed 
salesman talking to every prospect. Show this 
pre-tested sales message on the efficient RCA 
l6mm Projector — it’s easy to operate, simple 
to maintain. 
RCA engineers have designed a projector that 
provides brilliant illumination and quality sound 


Buy More War Bonds 





reproduction. This careful engineering is backed 
by RCA’s constant research into the development 
of picture and sound reproduction. RCA projectors 
are built to give dependable performance under 


hard usage. 


For detailed information on the RCA 16mm 
Sound Film Projector send for descriptive booklet. 
Write: Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Division, Dept. 70-165D Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 








RCA 16mm PROJECTORS 
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HE has a 
Reconversion Problem, 
too! 


Whether it’s his old job, a job 
new to him, or his first civilian 
job... the returning service- 
man has a lot of adjustments to 
make before he can completely 
master his new responsibilities. 
Motion pictures will shorten 
the period of re-adjustment. 
They're a rapid, dynamic, effee- 
tive teaching medium. Your 
serviceman knows this, for 
motion pictures played a large 
part in his training for war. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films are teaching films... 
created by professionals for 
that single purpose. They will 
give all your employees the 
basic fundamentals in the 
natural and social sciences... 
fundamentals that must be 


learned before they can appre- 
ciate the “whys and where- 
fores” of their own jobs. 

In the library of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films are 
sound and silent titles totaling 
almost 500. A few samples will 
show their breadth and scope: 
Airplane Changes World Map 
Electronics 
Home Electric Appliances 
Energy and its Transformation 
Catalysis 
Oxidation and Reduction 
Digestion of Foods 
Development of Tranzportation 
Science and Agriculture 
Simple Machines* 

Bacteria® 
Argentina* 
Meat Packing* 


From Trees to Newspapers* 
*Silent; others Sound 


Catalogs of both sound and silent films are available without cost. 
Visual learning guides for utilization of film content are available 
for many sound films. Sample is free. Fill in and mail coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 22-F 


20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me without cost or obligation: 
C) Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (sound) 
C) Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films (silent) 


[) Sample Visual Learning Guide 
Name and Position 

Firm 

Street Address 


City, Zone and State 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC, 


THIS MONTH 


NYWHERE we look, these days, 

A there is a job to be done. Little 
time is available for an inven- 

tory of our time these past six months, 
but here is what the Editors of Bust 
Ness ScrEEN found on the July cal- 
endar when the smoke cleared away: 
+ Completed the distribution of the 
largest single issue of any periodical 
exclusively devoted to visual aids, the 
124-page Navy Report. Thanks to 
everyone who liked it. 
* Tallied up Illinois’ contribution to 
the 7th War Loan film program for 
which we provided headquarters and 
a State Chairman. Incomplete _re- 
turns: 5,255 showings to 1,485,217 
persons. 
* Refereed a no-decision debate on 
“Financing the Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram” for the Midwest Forum on 
Visual Education at the University 
of Chicago. Why don’t we publish a 
fund-raising book ? 
* Correlated returns on the illustrated 
manual Designs for Visual Education 
which the members of the Visual 
Equipment Manufacturers Council 
will make possible to the everlasting 
good of the whole field. 
* Inaugurated permanent research 
and recording of every known in 
dustrial training film in existence. 
* Outlined plans for a parallel activ- 
ity on “Films in Agriculture.” 
The Service Emblem 
*® On this page we reproduce the 
emblem which stands for Honorable 
Service to our country. 13,000,000 
men and women will wear it. You 
can say more than “well done and 
welcome home.” You can provide 
jobs and opportunity. 

Helping Veterans Get Started can 
begin at an Army Hospital. The pic- 
ture on this month’s cover (center, 
right) was taken at Gardiner General 
Hospital in Chicago where one of the 





This Month’s Cover 


+ Symbolic of the world trade and 
the air age is the large cover photo 
of M. I. T. Professor John T. Rule 
shown examining the globe which 
serves as a photographic model for the 
three-dimensional pictures which he 
uses in a new technique to speed up 
the training of navigation students. 
The speed-up technique is made pos- 
sible by Polaroid three-dimensional 
pictures known as Vectographs. 














great firms in our industry, Bell and 


Howell, is already employing veter- 
ans, both bed and ambulatory pa- 
tients. They are earning money and 
learning skills which may well pro 
vide their future livelihood. A word 
of commendation to Bell & Howell 
and to President J. H. McNabb! 

Now let’s go on from there. Veter 

ans, we need you. 
Bradley to Library of Congress 
* The appointment of Joun G. Brap 
Ley, Chief of the Division of Motion 
Pictures and Sound Recordings in the 
National Archives, as Director of the 
new Motion Picture Project of the 
Library of Congress was announced 
in July by Luther Evans, Librarian of 
Congress. 

“The appointment of Mr. Bradley 
to this position represents an impor 
tant step in plans that were inaugu- 
rated in 1942 when an agreement was 
entered into with motion picture pro- 
ducers to deposit certain copyrighted 
films in the Library of Congress,” 
Dr. Evans said. “This project took 
on added meaning,” Dr. Evans con- 
tinued, “when the Librarian of Con 
gress and the Archivist of the United 
States received a joint directive from 
President Roosevelt in 1943 to draw 
up plans for a film servicing build- 
ing and vaults for photographic ma- 
terials in Government custody includ- 
ing copyrighted and other films ac- 
quired by the Library. 

“The President's directive was bas- 
ed on the pressing need for additional 
storage and technical facilities to in- 
sure against loss of the pictorial evi- 
dence covering this important era in 
our national history. In a broader 
sense, these plans and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bradley represent the 
continuation of a movement for a 
national film collection set in motion 
many years ago by Will Hays, Terry 
Ramsaye, Representative Sol Bloom 
and others and which the Library is 
now trying to implement.” 

Legislation to support the Library’s 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Issue Six, Volume Six of Business Screen, the National Magazine of Audio and Visual Aids, issued by 
Business Screen Magazines, Inc., 157 East Erie Street, Chicago i1, Illinois on July 30, > H 
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Photo by 
Canada’s National Film Board, 
Industrial Circuits Division 











| es war plants throughout the United States and 
Canada, sound motion pictures have repeatedly 
increased man-hour and machine-hour output. 





How? By giving workers vivid, easily understood instructions 
on how to do specific jobs better and faster, and by bringing 
battlefronts to workers, to show why doing home-front jobs better 


and faster is vital to saving fighters’ lives. 


If production in your plant is not getting stimulus movies could 
give it, let us help you plan a practical program. No cost, no 
obligation. Simply pin the coupon to your letterhead. 

' 
War Industries Can Buy Filmosounds NOW! Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
An AA1 priority will get you early delivery on today's Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 
improved, cooler Filmosound 16mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jectors. Because these machines have proved themselves so 
helpful in production-stimulating programs, war indus- 
tries’ needs for them are rated second only to the direct Buy and Hold 
needs of our armed forces. More War Bonds 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7108 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please arrange to help us plan: ( ) for production-stimu- 
lating use of motion pictures; ( ) for postwar sales or sales - 
training uses of films; and/or please send ) information 
on improved Filmosound Projectors. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics + electrONics « mechanICS 
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(Continued from Page Eight 
plans has already been placed before 
Congress in the Lanham Bill (H. R 
1275) on which hearings have not 
been held to date. In the formulation 
of these plans Mr. Bradley acted as 
consultant to the Librarian, the Ar 
chivist, the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, and others concerned. His 
qualifications in this respect are sig 
nificant. As head of the motion pic 
ture activities for the National Ar 
chives for more than ten years, Mr 
Bradley coordinated an original re 
search project on the stability of film 

Through his years of research and 
experiment Mr. Bradley, as an ac 
knowledged leader in the field of film 
preservation, has assisted many insti 
tutions in planning their preservation 
and storage techniques. Among thes 
are the British Film Institute, the 
Canadian Film Board, the Union of 
South 


Commonwealth. His film storage cab 


Africa, and the Australian 
inet, patented under Government aus 
pices and tested at the Bureau of 
Standards, has received wide approval 
including that of the Society of Mo 
tion Picture Engineers. 

Mr. Bradley’s release by the Na 
tional Archives to the Library of Con 
gress emphasizes the cooperation en 
visioned between these two agencies 
under which Mr. Bradley’s counsel 


will also be available to other Govern 


ment agencies interested in the pres 
ervation of film, Dr. Evans said. 


Business Screen Editor 

Promoted to Army Captaincy 
Eighth Air Force 
Command, England )—Ros 
erT Seymour, Jr., of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., and New York City, has been 
promoted to Captain, it was an 


nounced by Colonel J. M. McCulloch, 
Commanding Officer of the Eighth 


* (Headquarters, 


Service 


Air Force Service Command. Captain 
Seymour serves in the Supply Divi 
sion of this headquarters where sup 
ply and maintenance activities of the 
Eighth Air Force are coordinated. 
His present duties in that section in- 
volve the supply of special communi 
cations equipment. 

Son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sey 
mour Sr., of 92 Old Colony Road, 
Wellesley, 
1933 graduate of 
York, high school and attended Wes 
leyan University prior to becoming 


Captain Seymour is a 


Sronxville, New 


assistant editor in the New York of 
fice of Business Screen Magazine. His 
wife, Mrs. Robert Seymour, Jr., lives 
at 501 West 113th Street, New York 
City. He entered service in March, 
1942, and has been overseas 21 
months. 

Anseo Color Film Described 
* Machine processing of 16mm An 
sco Color Motion Picture Film was 


described in detail for the first time at 
the spring convention of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers in Hol 
lywood, Calif.. when Mr. John L. 
Forrest, of the Ansco Color Process- 
ing Laboratories, delivered a paper 
on the nature of the new color film 
and the relatively simple mechanics 
of its processing. 

Ansco Color is based on the sub 
tractive principle of color photogra 
phy, that is, the film consists essen- 
tially of a base material carrying three 
emulsion layers in each of which one 
of the subtractive primary colors is 
formed during processing. It can be 
exposed in an ordinary camera with- 
out special equipment or filters. In 
these respects, it is no different from 
previous subtractive, integral-tripack 
color films. 

However, Ansco Color is the first 
color film of this type which does not 
require elaborate control methods or 
processing equipment that make proc- 
essing feasible only for the film manu 
facturers. Because the color formers 
are incorporated in the emulsion lay- 
ers at the time Ansco Color is manu- 
factured, the processing of the film 
is relatively simple. 

While Ansco Color is a new prod- 
uct to the trade, it is not a new prod- 
uct in any other sense of the word. 
Ansco has been experimenting with 





this color process for years and the 
demands of war further stimulated 
and intensified research in its deyel- 
opment. Because of the fact that An- 
sco has been supplying color film t 
the armed forces in increasing quan- 
tities for several years, much practi- 
cal experience has been gained, not 
only in the manufacture of the film, 
but in its applications and processing 
as well. 

Processing of Ansco Color Film 
consists essentially of 8 steps with 
washes and rinses interposed where 
necessary. These 8 steps are readily 
adaptable to standard machine proc 
essing methods so that the only im 
portant difference between processing 
of black-and-white film and of Anseo 
Color Film is in the number of oper 
ations. 

Mr. Forrest gave a detailed descrip. 
tion of the machines which Anseco 
has built during wartime for the 
purpose. 

While it is possible to develop 
l6mm Ansco Color Film by hand 
methods, this is not entirely satisfac- 
tory and the only means of obtaining 
consistently uniform quality is to em- 
ploy machines. For this reason, Ansco 
is currently marketing film with the 
cost of processing included and ama- 
teur home processing of the 16mm 
motion picture film is definitely not 


recommended. 





‘Ztan BPIRIT OF SAF 
A New Ray-Bell Films Production 


IN THIS just completed sound motion picture—produced for the Duluth, 
Missabe & Iron Range Railway—we have transformed the rules of railroad 
safety into a warm, human, moving, instructional story. We sincerely be- 
lieve you'll want to see it— we'll be glad to arrange a screening for you—no 
obligation. It will show you how a difficult subject can be turned into 


enjoyable entertainment 


OUR same facilities which 


for our Government, are nou 


able to help you in your sales 


motion picture problems 


still 


busy producing War Training 


and 


with resulting increased effectiveness. 
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FILMS, inc. 


2269 FORD PARKWAY 
ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
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From “FOR SAFETY'S SAKE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


From REPUBLIC STEEL'S 
WOMEN OF STEEL 























DEVRY 


SALUTES THE NATION’S : 
INDUSTRIAL FILM PRODUCERS 


DEV ry doffs its own 5-star-studded campaign cap to the 
Nation’s Industrial Motion Picture Producers for a War 
job well done—commends them heartily to the new and 
broader jobs of the Peace. 

Experience has provided a wealth of material to sub- 
stantiate Motion Picture’s role as educator, trainer, and 
propagandist. War has given us a huge reservoir of 
writers, photographers, directors, and technicians. 
Techniques have been developed and proved. Mech- 
anisms and methods have been improved. The Indus- 
trial Producer, his business customer, and the motion 
picture equipment manufacturer, together face a future 
that is bright indeed. 

DEVry is developer and builder of motion picture 
sound equipment—not a producer of motion picture films, 
For planning, writing, directing and filming your com- 
pany’s postwar films, consult an experienced Industrial 
Producer . . . Then, when it comes to the motion 













| DeVRY alone has been awarded five consecutive Army- 


Navy E's for Excellence in the pfoduction of Motion 
Picture Sound and Electronic Training Equipment. 
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FOR 32 YEARS AN 
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Buy 


OQUTSTANDING NAME IN AUDIO VISUAL TEACHING AND TRAINING 


From “RECITAL OF FAITH 


of REYNOLDS METAL CO 


Filmed demonstration of INTERNA 
TIONAL HARVESTER one-man combine 


Scene from 


CURTISS-WRIGHT'S 
PRODUCTION SOLDIERS 


From ALLIS-CHALMERS “INSIDE 
A SURFACE CONDENSER 


picture projectors and related 
equipment you need for taking your 
productions to the conference rooms and 
crossroads of the world, take a page from 
the experience of FORD MOTOR COM- 
PANY, INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER, 
MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE, ALLIS CHALMERS, 
GOODYEAR, GOODRICH, and othertop-flight enterprises. 

Scores of companies such as these have found — dy 
experience—that DEVRY Motion Picture Equipment 
gives them the long, trouble-free performance— the 
simple operation and low-cost maintenance—the bril- 
liant, rock-steady pictures—and the clear, natural sound 
that assures the success of your sales, training, or 
institutional film investments. 

DEVRY is a dependable source for the world’s 
largest peacetime line of motion picture sound equip- 
ment. Remember always—your best buy is a DEVRY! 


DeVRY 16mm. Portable Sound-on-Film 
Projector (Model 16-1966) 


3-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 
that (1) safely projects BOTH sound and 
silent films; (2) shows BOTH black and white 
and color films without extra equipment; (3) 
separate 25 watt amplifier and sturdy 12 inch 
speaker affords portable PUBLIC ADDRESS 
FACILITIES —indoors or out. 





In Canada, contact Arrow Films, Led., 43 Victoria St., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





we ee EH 
! DeVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage Ave., Dept. BS-B8 ! 
| Chicago 14, Illinois | 
] Gentlemen: Please send us your latest complete catalog of Audio-Visual | 
| training aids—16mm. motion picture sound projectors, slide film and slide 
projectors, stereopticons, projection screens, etc. ! 
C2 We are interested in 35mm. transportable & | 
] theater-type motion picture sound equipment. | 
Name | 
| Business | 
Address | 
| ne Vee ; : State. 


War Bonds! 
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WHEN THE WORLD IS 














PICTURES PLUS the native language are the most effective medium 
Mfor the creation of good will and customer demand... for teaching over- 


seas agents the sales, use and maintenance of your postwar products. 


In planning your appropriations for new films, a small additional initial 
cost will provide multi-lingual coverage of the world market. Get new 


value out of your old films by revoicing them for foreign use. 


We are daing an increasing amount of multiple-language production... 
including lip-synchronized live-sound sequences... for industry and 


government agencies. LET US SHOW YOU HOW PICTURES PLUS NATIVE 





LANGUAGES CAN OPEN THE WORLD MARKET TO YOU! 


SOUND MASTERS, Inc. 


165 WEST 46th STREET &®* NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
3010 BOOK TOWER *® DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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“The mind, in discovering truth, acts 
in the same manner as it acts through 
the eye in discovering an object; when 





once any object has been seen it is im- 
possible to put the mind back to the same 
condition it was in before it saw it.” 


Tuomas Paint 





Postwar Foreign Trade: An Opp 


ELFISHNESS AND GREED cannot be 
“ swept from the world by a war, no matter 

how serious. I feel, however, that the nations 
of the world are honestly striving toward a goal 
which can give the world many years of peace. 
Closely woven into this intricate problem is the 
general problem of international trade, which, if it 
could be solved fairly, would do much to bring 
about the peace we all desire. 


If ever our nation needed a strong foreign 
trade structure, it is going to need one in the years 
ahead. It is going to take farsighted action by gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor to bring this about. 
But bring it about we must, because the future 
prosperity of our nation, as well as the nations of 
the world, depends upon it. 

It is ironic, indeed, that our productive machine, 
which has been so largely responsible for the win- 
ning of the war in Europe and which will assure 
us a victory in Japan, should suddenly loom omi- 
nous for the future. For, while it can bring us the 
good things of life, it can also destroy us unless its 
products are distributed wisely. Likewise, while we 
have been building this great industrial machine, 
other nations have been doing the same in varying 
degrees. International trade will become a more 
severe “dogfight” than the world has ever seen un- 
less the total volume can be increased. And this 
can only be done by improving the standards of 
living in all countries of the world—including our 
own. The war alone has gone a long way in bring- 
ing a greater desire in the minds of millions for 
more of the “better things of life.” 

We are presently in the process of partial recon- 
version from war to peace. Domestic pressure upon 
the manufacturer of civilian goods is tremendous. 
While domestic demand is great, so also is that of 
our foreign customers—especially those in Latin 
America, 

Let us assume that we ignore our foreign pros- 
pects until domestic demand has been satished. In 
three, four, or five years we will reach a point 
where domestic demand and domestic supply bal- 
ance. From then on out, supply will race ahead of 
demand and we will be faced with the spectre of 
overproduction. 

Therefore, we must export immediately or suffer 
the consequences of accumulated surpluses, plant 
shutdowns, growing unemployment, and all the 
other evils of unbalanced production. Then we will 
80 to those who were prospective customers once 
and say, “Now we have plenty. What would you 
like?” And the answer will be, “No sale, brother!” 
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by R. W. Gifford, President 


Borg-Warner International® 


We will have missed the boat. We will find that 
Britain and Russia and other countries will have 
arrived three, four, or five years ahead of us. They 
will have done what we should have done. They 
will have entrenched themselves firmly as sup- 
pliers of needed products, money, and skill. 


We must install ourselves strongly in 
Latin America and elsewhere right from the very 
start so that, when our domestic demands have 
been met, our surpluses will be no burden to us, 
but the key to continued high production—and, 
incidentally, a boon to the rest of the world. 

It is not the obligation of government or indus- 
try or labor, alone, to see that this is done. It will 
require the concerted efforts of all three, each 
aware of its obligations, to assure our position in 
world trade. 

What is the obligation of industry? First, it is 
my opinion that those in the export and foreign 
trade fields should weld themselves into a strong 





VISUAL AGE 
E ARE very near to realizing the 
great potential for world under- 

standing and a worldwide freedom to 

learn which is the power of visual com- 
munications. 

Not since the birth of printing and the 
liberation of that Dark Age has mankind 
needed more this priceless gift of sight 
and sound for learning and information. 
This is something to be fought for, a 
worldwide freedom of the screen, to be 
put beyond the grasp of selfish tyrants. 

For this is the nearest thing to a true in- 
ternational language and if it is spoken in 
plain truth, it will be accepted and a great 
advance toward world peace made. Let 
the films come from the people. Let them 
be exchanged freely and translated faith- 
fully. 

For this is the Visual Age, its dawn 
holds bright promise for good to all men. 


—OHC 











ortunity for Visuals 


master organization. The duties of such an organ- 
ization would be to represent American industry 
in its relations with government. It would be much 
more capable of impressing government with the 
need for certain required action than could any one 
person, company, or association. ; 

The American manufacturer must be willing to 
allocate a reasonable portion of his first civilian 
goods production to foreign trade channels the 
instant this civilian goods rolls off the assembly line. 

Now as to government responsibility. There 
should be set up in government a unit the prime 
responsibility of which would be to act in the in- 
terests of American industry abroad. We had such 
an agency in the foreign and domestic commerce 
section of the Department of Commerce, and it did 
much for business. But it was tossed into the dis- 
card when we got our New Deal. I should like to 
see such a department back in business, working 
tirelessly with American industry in the interests of 
American industry. Its efforts might well be co- 
ordinated with those of the master export associa- 
tion I have proposed. 

A rapid resumption of foreign trade requires 
that all government controls except possibly price 
control on finished products be lifted at the earliest 
opportunity. 

In addition, if American industry is to exploit 
to the fullest its opportunities for expansion in for- 
eign markets, it is necessary that government un- 
derwrite or guarantee private loans and credits 
abroad. You will recall that after the last war 
Britain underwrote all shipments to Russia at, I 
think, 6 per cent—net result: millions of profits 
and no losses. 

It is to be hoped that government will move to 
insure security in foreign investments and will take 
the steps necessary to guarantee that dividends on 
such investments can be returned to the parent 
company in this country without undue penalty. 


Now, what about labor? The high wage 
scale in this country is in itself not to be feared 
except in certain types of industry. Wages are 
largely offset by our great volume and mass pro- 
duction methods. 

We are facing a difficult and dangerous period 
both as to the effect of our foreign policies on 
business and on the peace of the world. Intelligent 
leadership in Washington, plus diligent thinking 
and actions on the part of American business, can 
and should help the problems now facing us. 


*Taken from an address by R. W. Gifford, President, Borg-Warner 
International, before the Export Managers Club of Chicago 
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Pictures in the World of Tomorrow 


by Nathan D. Golden, Chief Motion Picture Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 











HE COMMERCIAL FILM producing in 
dustry will have its greatest impetus after 
this war both at home and abroad; an im 
petus that will surge toward two goals—(1) sell 
ing goods and ideas, and (2) training. This pre 
diction, predicated on the assumption that the in 
dustry will take full advantage of its opportunities, 


is based on both the past and the present 


As to the past, motion pictures for many 
years have been one of the best selling tools of 
American business. That they have earned great 
popularity is evidenced by the fact that nearly 
every successful company and industry is repre 
sented by films. And while there is no exact meas 
ure as to the dollars and cents return, it is safe to 
say that these motion pictures pay handsome divi 
dends to the individual firm or trade association 
using them in their advertising program. 

But apart from such profitable investments, our 
manufacturers and business establishments have 
reaped untold sales from entertainment films which 
have been shown in the four corners of the earth. 
Containing no conscious trade propaganda—per 
haps because of this fact entertainment pictures 
have served as silent ambassadors for American 
made goods. 

In many instances, too, the very story portrayed 
on the screen calls for detailed picturization of the 
processes by which commodities are manufactured, 
the factory conditions, and the methods of dis 
tribution. 

Despite the healthy but indirect influence of the 
entertainment picture in bringing industry and its 
products to the notice of the public, however, it 
still remains the function of the industrial film to 
exert direct selling pressure. Only through these 
specially produced pictures can the manufacturer 
inject the “buy now” note or suggest additional 
uses to which his commodity or allied ones can 
be put. 

Yes, as a consumer selling medium, the indus 
trial motion picture had attained considerable 
heights before Pearl Harbor. But what of the pres- 
ent? What particular lessons are to be learned from 
the war experience? 

Certainly industry as a whole has gained an 
enormous respect for the teaching power of both 
the motion picture and the slidefilm during World 
War II. In thousands of plants and trade schools 
the problem of instructing untold numbers of 
skilled and unskilled workers on new methods of 
production and on how to use tools and machines 
was solved through visual training. And this speedy 
and effective method of teaching contributed in no 
small part to our record achievements in furnishing 
our military forces with the necessary weapons and 
supplies to fight this war. 

Of equal importance in considering the future 
potentialities of the industrial motion picture, is 


the dramatic effect of training our service men via 
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hlms. Through this medium they have become bet 
ter military men in one-third the time previously 
required to train soldiers. 

Thus the lessons of war are clear. The question 
is—How can the industrial motion picture industry 
capitalize on them? 

Everyone} agrees that the transition from war to 
peace will fax the ingenuity of American industry 
and busine$s to an even greater extent than did 
conversion to war. And the greatest problem lies 
not in how, to produce the goods of peace but in 
how to distribute them and to create a desire for 
them in thejminds of the public. 

It is also{generally recognized that if we are to 
maintain njaximum production and employment 
in this cougtry, we shall have to look beyond our 
shores and geek markets abroad. 

With thefblueprint of the task ahead thus traced, 
the possibilities of industrial films become apparent. 
Manufacturtrs and businessmen will not and 
should not} discard this medium when peace is 
finally decldred. But it is this writer's opinion that 
they and a advertising agencies should expand 
their use of motion pictures and do a far more 
complete pgomotional and selling job than before. 

; 


Specifically, this postwar plan of action 
consists of raking a series of five motion pictures 
to be suppl¢mented with slidefilms. Four of these 
fall in the dategory of training films, and the fifth 
should be x 

outline of edch: 


consumer selling film. Here is a brief 


Film nurpber 1—a training film for shop em 
ployees to tach them how to best use their tools in 
turning out Rheir part of the finished product. Thus 
greater jo sa at a minimum cost, elimination 
of waste, arid a better-made product would result. 

Film number 2—to teach the sales staff to know 
better the product they are to merchandise, the 
sales procedure, and the proper methods of pre- 
senting the goods to the retailer. 

Film number 3—designed for the retailer, giving 
him the fin¢ points on selling the product, includ- 
ing the prqper approach to the consumer and a 
thorough background of the merchandise. 

Film number 4—a service film, if the product is 





N°? AGENCY OF COMMUNICATION has 
s@ much influence as the screen. 
I observed this in Russia, China, all of 
Asia, everywhere I went. It is an in- 
strument of great force and power, 
greater force and power than has al- 
ways been recognized by the industry 
itself, and it will have a greater influ- 
ence than ever in the postwar world. 


Eric A. JoHnston, President 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 











one that will eventually require service, such as 
radios, automobiles and refrigerators. This film 
would teach the service man how to best service 
and repair the item. 

Film number 5—produced for the consumer, pic- 
turing and explaining to him or her why the partic- 
ular “mouse trap” is the one to buy. 

With such a well-rounded “kit” of films, the 
American businessman of tomorrow can combine 
the art of ideal salesmanship with complete dem- 
onstration. The more complicated the products 
offered, the more useful to the local dealer will be 
the visual medium of teaching and selling. His 
salesroom is a natural location for the showing of 
such films. 

But this five-flm program won't just happen. It 
will take aggressive promotion on the part of com- 
mercial film producers to sell the idea to business 
and industry. Too, it will be up to the producers 
to point out the wisdom of selling-by-films to our 
world neighbors. 

For example, the fourth and fifth films just de- 
scribed are ideal for foreign adaptation. In some 
instances, a manufacturer might find it worth his 
while to include film number 3 as well. By dub- 
bing in the appropriate foreign language, any or 
all of these films would be of tremendous assistance 
to building and maintaining export markets. 

The question arises at this point as to where such 
foreign-adapted motion pictures might be shown. 
Today nearly every American Embassy is equip- 
ped with facilities for showing 16mm cultural 
motion pictures. It is the hope of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce that through 
close cooperation with the Department of State 
plans can be worked out whereby industrial mo- 
tion pictures can also be shown in our embassies. 

In this connection, it is important that producers 
of such films realize the wisdom of employing 
subtle selling methods. In other words, blatant 
and tiresome “plugs for a particular product are 
not acceptable in educational films shown in our 
schools. The same argument is worthy of considera- 
tion in producing motion pictures for group show- 
ing in surroundings such as our embassies abroad. 

That commercial films designed for foreign 
markets are destined to play a big postwar role 
is already indicated. British industry, for instance, 
is realizing the significance of them. It appreciates 


that a well-made motion picture can give the 


public a tour of a plant and leave an impression 
of considerable value. In fact, it was the British 
who first recognized that American-made enter 
tainment films were changing the saying from 
“trade follows the flag” to “trade follows the film.” 
It is now being proposed that Britain’s salesman 
in the postwar period should go abroad with reels 
of films—in the language of the country to be 

reached—and thus do a better selling job. 
(Continued on Page Thirty) 
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ehind the Scenes in America’s Wartime Visual Programs 
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QLAA Motion Picture Division: 
Producer of Inter-American Films 


N less than five years the Office of Inter-American Af 
fairs* has become the hemisphere’s leading producer of 
inter-American films. 

Since August, 1940, when the late President Roosevelt 
created the Office of Inter-American Affairs to strengthen 
hemisphere defenses and further understanding among the 
Americas, a handful of motion picture experts in the 
OIAA Motion Picture Division in Washington, New York 
and Hollywood has edited and produced more than 450 
features and short subjects and hundreds of newsreels for 
distribution in the 21 American republics. 


Top-ranking films—on the United Nations’ war 
effort, on health and sanitation, on commerce and indus 
try, on the peoples and cultures of the other Americas, on 
far-reaching programs for inter-American development, on 
conferences, personalities and 


outstanding hemisphere 


events—have been literally viewed by millions from Alaska 
to Argentina. 

Exhibited in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Mexico City, Havana; in open clearings in steaming jun 
gles, in the smallest hinterland village, in countless schools, 
libraries and inter-American centers, these films have been 
flown over rugged mountain ranges and carried by mule 
back. They have been cheered in mining towns, Army 
camps, seaside resorts. 

Everywhere, without exception, OIAA theatrical and 
non-theatrical productions have been eagerly awaited—and 
enthusiastically received. They have been one of the most 
effective ways linking the Americas as good friends and 
good neighbors. 

Under Nelson A. 
State and former Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and Wallace K. Harrison, present Director of the Office 
of Inter-American Affairs, the OIAA film program has 
played a vital role in cementing hemisphere solidarity. 

Present head of the OIAA Motion Picture Division is 


Rockefeller, Assistant Secretary of 


*Ori 


Relat 


ally called the Office of the Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural 






ions Between the American Republics, then Office of the Coordinator of Ir 
ter-American Affairs, and more recently, Office of Inter-American Affairs. For 
Films for the Americas 


tails of the OIAA Motion Picture Program, see 


Business Screen, N 1945 (Page 19-26) 





FRANCIS ALSTOCK 
Director, Motion Picture Division 
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PHILIP REISMAN 
Associate Director, OLAA 


39-year-old, energetic Francis Alstock, a veteran of 14 
crowded years in the industry. A graduate of the Univer 
sity of Oregon and later of Harvard University, where he 
was awarded a Master’s degree in the general field of 
economics and administration, Mr. Alstock has held top 
executive posts with RKO Pictures, the John Hay Whitney 
organizations, and with the OIAA. 


After servimg as a research and staff assistant at 
Harvard, Mr. Alstock joined RKO in 1931. For the next 
five years he filled a number of important posts, including 
those of Assistant to the President of RKO and Executive 
Vice President of the subsidiary companies. 

So well did he perform these manifold tasks—tasks 
which involved administrative and analytical work on the 
various phases of RKO’s vast operations—that he was soon 
offered the three-fold position of President, Comptroller 
and Director of the John Hay Whitney organizations. 

Mr. Whitney—now a Colonel in the Army Air Corps 
with a distinguished record of service; he was recently 
awarded the Legion of Merit—will be well remembered as 
the former President of Pioneer Pictures, Chairman of the 
Board of Selznick International Pictures, and as President 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New York. Before 
joining the OIAA as the first Director of the Motion Pic 
ture Division, Mr. Whitney earned an enviable reputation 
as producer of such box office successes as Gone With the 
Wind, Becky Sharp, Dancing Pirate, and Rebecca. 

In 1940 Mr. Rockefeller appointed Mr. Whitney to head 
the Motion Picture Division, a position he resigned in 
July, 1942, to enter the Air Corps. Mr. Alstock who had 
joined the OIAA in October, 1940 as a $1l-a-year man and 
who had served as Operations Manager succeeded him as 
head of the Division. 

Thus two highly experienced men, Mr. Whitney and 
Mr. Alstock, have guided the OIAA film program since 
its inception. But from the beginning of their compact or- 
ganization they surrounded themselves with a small group 
of exceedingly capable leaders from industry and govern- 
(Continued on Page Thirty-Eight) 


ment. Indeed, the cu- 


CHAUNCEY O. ROWE 
Assistant Director, OIAA 








WALLACE K. HARRISON 


Director of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs 


te Wattrace K. Harrison, Director 
of the Office of Inter-American Af 
fairs, believes that the motion pic- 
ture is, in many ways, “the most ef 
fective means of creating better 
understanding” among nations. 

In-a recent interview in Washing 
ton, Mr. Harrison pointed out that 
this understanding can be achieved 
“by spreading information from one 
nation to another, by showing life as 
it affects all people—especially by 
reaching those who cannot read and 
those who cannot write.” 

Motion pictures—both _ theatrical 
and non-theatrical—will play an in 
creasingly important role, he feels, in 
cementing solidarity in the war and 
postwar. 

Under Mr. Harrison’s general di 
rection, the Motion Picture Division 
of the OIAA edits features, short 
subjects and hundreds of newsreels 
for distribution in the Americas. 

To his position as Director of the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, Mr. 
Harrison has brought experience in 
inter-American affairs. During the 
past ten years the tall, Massachusetts 
born executive has frequently visited 
the other Americas in business and 
official capacities. He has a close ac- 
quaintanceship with the probiems of 
the sister republics to the South and 
counts scores of Central and South 
American leaders as his personal 
friends. 

A keen observer at many hemi- 
sphere meetings, he attended the re 
cent Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace in Mexi- 
co City. Here he studied first-hand 
the various joint measures aimed at 
furthering inter-American unity and 
in raising the standards of living ol 
all the peoples of the Americas. 

Mr. Harrison has been associated 
with the Office of Inter-American Af 
fairs since shortly after its creation 
by the late President Roosevelt in 
August, 1940. Under Nelson A. Roc- 
kefeller, then Coordinator of Inter- 

(Continued on Page Forty-One ) 
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“WORLD at WAR” 
A Navy Newscast 
Has a Visual Idea 


and P. A. Wagner, Li... USNR 


HE house lights of the huge drill hall were 
lowered. Musical fanfare sounded out the 
introductory music. The screen was then 
illuminated and the public address system boomed 


out with the announcement—The World at War! 


Thus began the 700th performance of a 
unique news presentation at the Naval Training 
Station, Newport, R. I. To date an aggregate 
number of over 1,000,000 men have witnessed this 
newscast. It is one of the most effective techniques 
yet devised for getting war information “across” 
to the men of the Navy. It is unique in its sim 
plicity combining as it does some of the elements 
of broadcasting and telecasting 

Essentially, lantern slides are the media ‘of this 
visual presentation. They are projected from the 
booth onto a large 20’x22’ screen. Animation is 
created through the use of pointers and opaque 
paints which are applied directly to the glass slides 
at the ume of projection A prepared Script 1s read 
in synchronization with the slides, the speaker 
reading from a platform highlighted by a “spot” 


from above 


Pictures on this page j)\ustrate the steps 
in the preparation of the newscast from the time 
the war news is gathered by the War Orientation 
Officer to the moment when this same news is 
thrown onto the screen with attractive and colorful 
maps. 

Two years of constant experimentation with the 
World at War has brought forward some practical 
ideas which may contribute substantially to the 
held of visual training. 

In the audience scene above, approximately 2700 
Navy men are seen witnessing an evening per 


tormance of the World at War newscast in one of 


Drawing the original maps which are pre- 
pared for these newscast programs at Newport. 





Nearly three thousand sailors watch the Navy's visualized newscast “World at War” 


| 


the four big 300-foot drill halls at the Newport, 
Rhode Island, training station. The commentator 
can be seen in the far distance at the left of the 
screen (small semi-circle of light) and above the 


huge screen in the center is the projection booth. 





How the pointer works “behind the screen” 
is shown in this picture which is fully de- 
scribed in the text of this article. 


Inside the booth, a three-man crew is busy coordi- 

nating the sound effects and slides as the commen 

tator gives an exciting running account of a naval 
FFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOS 


Skilled airbrush technique blends good color- 
ing to highlight important map areas. 


attack on the southern shores of Japan. 

In picture two, a close up of the pointer opera- 
tion is shown. By using a steel pointer the man 
makes direct contact with the glass slide. The 
image is thrown on the screen and a skilled oper- 
ator can thus trace the course of ships and planes 
adding actual movement to an otherwise static 
picture. 


The three seenes below show physical 
production of the newscast material. The artist is 
shown finishing a map of Japan and adjacent areas, 
drawn especially for the newscast. From this copy 
a 3% x 4 inch slide is prepared. Color is then ap- 
plied by airbrush directly on the slide. Startling ef- 
fects are obtained by airbrush coloring with many 
varying effects obtained by masking off certain por- 
tions. Finally, a dress rehearsal takes place each 
evening prior to the actual performance. In the pic- 
ture below, the officer in charge is giving instruc- 
tions to the man at the projector who is to do the 
pointing, telling him the exact location of the at- 
tack points. The man in the left foreground reaches 
for the next slide while a third gives the appro- 
priate cues. 

The result is a thrilling performance in which 
the visualized and narrated performances lend 


great interest to an informational program. 


Dress rehearsal before each performance helps 
make the final newscast an interesting event. 
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NEWS AND REVIEWS OF THE LATEST MOTION PICTURES AND SLIDEFILMS FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 





Industry Reports the Facts Via Films 


TOCKHOLDERS of the U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration, at their Annual Meeting at Hoboken, 
N. J., have recently seen something new in a 
corporate report, when U.S. Steel presented Behind 
the Annual Report, a sound motion picture trans- 
lating its story for 1944 into a visual presentation 


of its production and the use made of the funds . 


which the Corporation received during the year 
from its sales. The picture was produced by the 
Jam Handy Organization. 

The film represents a continuation of a trend in 
U. S. Steel’s method of reporting to its stockhold- 
ers which began a few years ago when its annual 
report underwent a broad revision in favor of sim 
plification of the yearly income statement. The 
translation of its financial story into simple terms 
has been continued, and in this new film the Cor 
poration permits the public to “see” how its funds 


are disbursed. 


Behind the Annual Report brings to 
life the cold facts and figures which are found in 
the written report of U. S. Steel’s operations for 
1944. The portion of its report devoted to stock 
holders’ statistics, for instance, is transformed by 
this film into a pictorial parade of investors from 
all walks of life. In this manner, the film points 
out clearly that the owners of the Corporation rep 
resent a cross-section of America and its invested 
savings. The story of U. S. Steel’s production 
achievements is likewise translated from a recita 
tion of figures to a picturization of the use of its 
products in the war effort. This method of report- 
ing tends to bring home more clearly the enor- 
mity of U. S. Steel’s production job during the 
war. Behind the Annual Report employs animated 


graphs to tell the Corporation’s financial story. In 


U.S. Steel’s new Annual Report issued in 
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°* U. S. Steel Reports to Stockhold- 
ers With a Sound Motion Picture 


* Good Cooking Schools on Film 
Are Needed Says Home Economist 


* Swift Shows New Color Subject 
to Its Huge Employee Family 


* Other Film News and Reviews. 














Safe Way to Light Oven is one of many home 
safety points stressed in Home Safe Home, 
produced by Sarra for National Safety Council. 


one sequence, five white-hot steel ingots represent 
money the Corporation received for the years 1940 
through 1944. By animated division of these ingots, 
or columns, a comparative visualization is afforded 
of the extent of the various items of cost in each 
of these years. 


sound and pictures. 


To explain the disbursement of funds in another 
way, the film offers an animated sequence in which 
it is shown how each $100 that came into the Cor 
poration in 1944 was paid out for taxes, labor, pur- 
chases and other costs. After payment of dividends, 
only 3c of each $100 received in 1944 remained for 
the future needs of the Corporation. Steel is show- 
ing the picture to groups of its employes and will 
release it later for limited showings. 


Cooking Schools Via Films 

* Good movie cooking schools are greatly needed, 
according to Esther Latzke, director of consumer 
service, Armour & Co., in answer to a mail poll 
of leading food producers and advertising agencies 
conducted by Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company, 
Chicago newspaper representatives. The question 
asked was what views are currently held on news 
paper-sponsored cooking schools. In making her 
plea for films, Miss Latzke said the cost would be 
lower and added, “I believe the results would be 
more educational and less strictly entertaining.” 


Reddy Kilowatt to the Sereen 
* Hollywood Cartoon Producer Walter Lantz is 
making an educational short entitled Reddy Kil 
lowatt for the Ashton B. Collins advertising agen 
cy of New York City to focus attention on the 
value of electricity to consumers. Lantz has sign 
ed Walter Tetley, “Leroy” of The Great Gilder 
sleeve radio program, to represent the voice of 
Reddy Killowatt and also record a song, Redd) 
Killowatt Polka. George Barclay Hodgkins Jr., 
has been engaged to record voices for the subject 
and Jack Mather, radio actor, has also been signed 
for a similar purpose. 

Lantz produces cartoons for Universal and enters 
the commercial field with his production of Reddy. 


Good animation shows the facts about company operations. 
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(Above) Good promotion pieces of many 
types are being used by Swift & Company for 
its new color feature Red Wagon. 


(Continued from the previous page) 


Swift Shows “Red Wagon” 
*® A full year in the making, the new and much 
discussed new Swift & Company motion picture 
Red Wagon has been running before capacity au- 
diences of company employees until early in July. 

The Swift family, totaling an audience of almost 
300,000 persons, will have seen the feature-length 
color picture during the past two months since its 
unveiling to the press. Picture was contracted to 
American Film Center, a Rockefeller-supported re- 
search organization which headquarters in New 
York City. Although this group is given screen 
credit and its director, Donald Slesinger, is also 
credited, production was understood to have been 
handled by several other sources on West Coast 
where most of the filming took place. Rudolph 
Carlson, member of the Film Center group, is also 
given technical credit. 

Picture is a historical opus of the life of Gus 
tavus Franklin Swift, founder of the company. 
The press statement credits Eugene Forde with di- 
rection; screen play to Francis Farago. A special 
original score was written by W. Franke Harling. 
Original plan was to produce a picture to carry on 
the program of the company’s family suggestion 
parties. These parties are part of the company’s 
suggestion plan which encourages employees to sub- 
mit ideas concerning the operation of the business. 

The making of Red Wagon was itself the re- 
sult of a suggestion, though who suggested the in 
volved method of getting the film produced is 
anybody's guess. 


* Taking its title from the frequency with which 
someone enters a hospital, Blue Cross, hospital 
insurance plan has completed production of a pro- 
motional film called Every Two Seconds. 


° > * 


* Keep It Frozen, a new color slideilm showing 
right and wrong ways of preparing food for stor- 
age in home freezers and demonstrating tests of 
various wrapping materials, has been completed 
by Frigidaire Division of General Motors. 
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FILMS IN TELEVISION 





Motion Pictures for Video 


by G. D. Gudebrod 


Commercial Film Division, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


O BEGIN on a note of harsh realism, every- 

one interested in the future of Television as 

a commercial medium should realize that no 
one today is getting rich on television—rich in any 
thing but experience anyway. 

Station time is not selling at a high enough fig- 
ure to cover operating expenses. The cash being 
paid by sponsors for talent and time today is cer- 
tainly not winning enough friends or influencing 
enough people to make it anything but an invest 
ment against the future. Advertising agencies are 
getting experience—and that’s about all. With 
television budgets realistically held down in the 
light of the small coverage available, whatever 
money is available for the film treatment of com- 
mercial messages is small indeed. This is merely by 


way of setting the economic stage. 


Over the past five years, we at N. W. Ayer 
have had what is probably an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to work with televised commercial messages. 
During those years we have tried virtually every 
known way to dramatize clients’ commercial mes- 
sages—puppets, chalk talks, tip over charts, lantern 
slides, straight announcements delivered by person- 
able young men, dramatic sketches, and, of course, 
various motion picture techniques from animation 
to live action. Out of this experience, we have 
reached some conclusions which may be of interest 
to those who are eyeing television as a possible out- 
let for motion picture material. 

We think there can be little doubt that for many 
products, motion pictures provide the only logical 
answer to the problem of properly dramatizing 
commercial messages. Looked at strictly from an 
advertising standpoint, the commercial is the thing. 
The commercial is really the only point in sponsor- 
ing a television show at all. This portion of the 
program must be right—bobbles, fluffs, and acci- 
dents (forgivable in the rest of the television pro- 


“Live” action is the order of the day when 
television goes to a football game. 





gram) cannot be tolerated in the commercial mes- 
sage. By working with film these last minute vari- 
ables can be outlawed. Not all commercials will be 
done on film—many of them will be done live. 
But in cases where a product or process cannot be 
brought into the television studio nor the television 
camera brought to the product or process, film will 
solve the dilemma. 


Out of experience with the Atlantic Refining 
Company’s televised football games (over the Phil- 
co Station in Philadelphia) plus more recent experi- 
ence with Waltham televised time signals and as 
yet unreleased programs, we can offer a few hints 
which bring film production costs down to tele- 
vision’s current price level. 

It seems obvious, many of the standard ABC’s of 
film production must be revised. In fact, whole 
sections of the film alphabet may have to be con- 
signed to the cutting room floor. A compromise 
will have to be made. But let no one fear to com- 
promise, for the film results will still be above live 
television: results on many counts. How can these 
compromises help? Let’s look! 

Time—studio time and camera crew time—is 
costly. Some thought should be given by producers 
to ways and means of getting television commer- 
cials produced speedily—without sacrificing too 
much quality. We do not believe this is a contra- 
diction in terms. Consideration should be given to 
some of these things: 

It is common sense that with the small image 
which will prevail in most television receivers for 
a long time to come, detail will readily be lost. 
Therefore, the first must be 


cinematic axiom 


dropped. Long shots and medium long shots will 
be ruled out. For television, medium close, close, 
and close-up are going to be au fait. This change 


of tactics will simplify (Continued on Page 29) 


Films don’t muff the commercial. Last minute 
variables are eliminated in pictures. 
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(Above) Scenes from the prize-winning traffic safety picture X Marks the Spot produced by Jam Handy for New Jersey Dept. of Motor Vehicles. 


National Safety Awards Honor Ten Pictures 


¢ MOTION 


MPHASIZING THE SIGNIFICANT ROLE 

played by films for the education of the 

public, workers in industry and the men 
and women of our armed forces in the field of 
safety, the National Safety Council sponsors annual 
awards for motion pictures and sound slidefilms. 

Eight sound motion pictures and two sound 
slidefilms have been awarded “Safety Oscars” for 
their educational contribution in 1944. The awards 
were made by a Committee representing 17 na- 
tional organizations. The selections are made an- 
nually in the fields of home, traffic, occupational 
and general safety. 

“The fact that almost three times as many films 
were submitted for consideration this year as last 
year reflects the growing interest in safety through- 
out the nation,” said Dr. Mark A. May, director 
of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity, who is chairman of the Motion Picture 
Committee. 


Awards in the fields noted were nationwide 
in scope. In the field of home safety, the award 
went to What Price Happiness, a motion picture 
produced for the Newark, N.J. Safety Council. 
The outstanding picture in the vitally important 
held of traffic safety was X Marks the Spot, pro- 
duced by the Jam Handy Organization for the 
New Jersey Department of Motor Vehicles. This 


Forest E. Long (left) executive manager of 
the National Safety Council presents film 
award to Neville Pilling, senior executive of 
the Zurich Insurance Companies in Chicago. 


PICTURES 


AND SOUND SLIDEFILMS 


picture was praised by the Committee as an “ex 
traordinarily fine picture in every respect.” 

Four sound motion pictures and a sound slide- 
film were honored in the field of occupational 
safety. The top honors for a theatrical motion pic 
ture in this group went to Safety Sleuth, a Pete 
Smith short subject produced by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 

First prize-winner in the occupational safety 
field as the best non-theatrical motion picture was 
To Live in Darkness, produced for the Training 
Film and Motion Picture Branch, Bureau of Aero 
nautics, U. S$. Navy. Collaborating with the officers 
and men of the Navy in the preparation of this 
subject was Carl Dudley, writer and director. 

Other award winners getting special honorable 
mention in this group were The Art of Climbing, 
produced for the New Jersey Bell Telephone Com- 
pany (a sound motion picture for training pur 
poses which emphasized safety) and Why Risk 
Your Life? produced by the Great Northern Rail 
way Company. This film was given special men 
tion as the best safety education motion picture for 
railroad employes. 

Ring Down the Curtain, produced for the Mich 
igan Bell Telephone Company, won first prize as 
the best sound slidefilm in the occupational field. 


In the field of general safety, the award 


C. L. Venard, producer of A Stitch in Time, 
Paul Jones (center) Director of Public Infor- 
mation for the Safety Council and Gordon B. 
Hattersleg, vice-pres., Sears-Roebuck & Co. 


SHARE 


1944 HONORS ° 


for the best sound slidefilm went to Man-Handled, 
produced for the Zurich Insurance Companies by 
MacDonald Productions. The Company's long rec 
ord of successful use of films for safety programs 
has made an outstanding contribution to this field. 

Among motion pictures honored in the field of 
general safety, Ice Rescue, a film produced by the 
Boy Scouts of America won the award as the best 
non-theatrical film, while honorable mention went 
to A Stitch in Time, a motion picture on farm 
safety produced for the Sears Roebuck Foundation 
by C. L. Venard, veteran commercial producer. 

The National Committee judging these awards, 
in addition to Dr. May of Yale as Chairman, is 
composed of representatives of the following or- 
ganizations: The American Association for Adult 
Education, American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, American Automobile Association, 
American Mutual Allianee, American Public Health 
Association, Association of Safety Council Execu- 
tives, Automotive Safety Foundation, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Life Insurance As 
sociation of America, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, National Conservation Bureau, National 
Commission on Safety Education, U. S. Navy De 
partment, U. S. Public Roads Administration, U. S. 
War Department, and the National Safety Council. 
Scenes from award ceremonies held in Chicago are 
pictured in these pages. 


Sidney Williams presents a National Safety 
Council film award plaque to S. L. Fountaine 
of the Great Northern Railroad for the prize- 
winning film Why Risk Your Life? 
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Headliners at the recent aircraft film prevue 
were (l tor) Dr. C. F. Klinefelcer, Asst. U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, Floyde E. Brooker, 
head of the Division of Visual Aids for Train- 
ing and John E. P. Morgan. 


Prevue Aircral 


ITH EXECUTIVES of aircr: 


turing concerns and U. §S. airlines in at 


It manutac 


tendance, together with officials of the U.S 
Office of Education and members of the production 
and distribution organizations responsible, films in 
the important Aircraft Work Series produced for 
the Office of Education were previewed in New 
York last month. 

The show ing, which was held in the auditorium 
of the Museum of Modern Art, included six of the 
thirty-odd motion pictures, with accompanying 
filmstrips, in this series. Pictures were produced by 
Audio Productions, Bray Studios, Pathescope Com 
pany of America, Jam Handy Organization, Ted 
Nemeth Studios and Herbert Kerkow. Official dis 
tributor and sponsor of the preview was Castle 
Films, Inc., of New York City, Chicago and San 
Francisco 

Guest speaker of the evening was John E. P. 
Morgan, Executive Vice President of the Aeronau 
tical Chamber of Commerce. Films were intro 
duced by Dr. C. F. Klinefelter, Assistant to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, who explained 
the purposes for which they were made and de 
scribed briefly the background of the agency’s 


training film activities in these war years. Floyde 





USOE supervisory executives on the produc- 
tion of the Aircraft Work Series were Paul C. 
Reed (left) and Albert J. Rosenberg (right) 
shown here with Mr. John E. P. Morgan of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 


( Work Films 


E. Brooker, Director of the Division of ‘Visual Aids 
for War Training of the U, S. Office of Education, 
served as informal chairman of the evening. More 
than four hundred and fifty visual units, each com 
prising a motion picture, filmstrip and an in 
structor’s manual, have been produced under Mr. 
Brooker’s supervision. 

Films shown were primarily in the area of air 
craft maintenance pictures, selected from a group 
of fourteen in that field. Titles previewed included 
Repairing Structural Tubing; Attaching and Align 
ing Wings; Servicing and Timing Magnetos; The 
Servicing an Airplane and 
{irplane. All films are now 


lirplane Mechanic; 

Periodic Inspection 
available for purchase through the official govern 
ment distributor, Castle Films, and local agents 
throughout the country. 

The Aircraft Work series was supervised for the 
U. S: Office of Education by Paul Reed and Albert 
J. Rosenberg. The series were among the first to be 
completed in the entire Office of Education visual 
aids program. Cooperation of many aeronautical 
engineers, maintenance experts, designers, manu 
facturing and airline executives was enlisted to 
make the films the most authoritative and complete 
visual reference library thus far produced. 


Film executives view aircraft training subjects: (left to right) Eugene W. Castle, President of 
Castle Films, Inc., and Castle executives Harry Spiess, Murray Goodman and William B. Laub. 





Visual Aids to Training 


lor Plastics Field 


HE LARGEST SERIES of coordinated films 

thus far produced on plastics was premiered 

on June 12 at a regional meeting of the So 
ciety of the Plastics Industry in New York, 

Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education as 
part of its war training program, the ten films are 
designed to facilitate the training of new personnel 
and the shifting of employes from one type of 
operation to another in the plastics industry. 

The series was planned and produced by Carayel 
Films in cooperation with the educational com 
mittee of the Society of the Plastics Industry, the 
Plastics Industries Technical Institute, and Mr. H. 
J. DuBois, Executive Engineer of the Shaw In 
sulator Company, who acted as technical adviser, 
Prior to production, Caravel started a year ago to 
make a thorough preliminary survey of the indus 
try in order to determine the subject matter of the 
films. Every step, from outlines and sketches to 
the actual photographing was <arefully checked 
by experts to assure technical accuracy. Photograph- 
ing the hundreds of required scenes took place in 
and around New York, in the plants of the Shaw 
Insulator Company, Tech Art Plastics, Synthane 
Corporation, and Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Company. 

The first two films provide a general introduc 
tion into the field of plastics. Companies in the 
plastics field may use them for employee orienta 
tion and attitude building. Vocational and high 
schools, technical schools, colleges, and vocational 
guidance bureaus for young people and returning 
veterans all will find them of value. In addition, 
they hold considerable interest for the general pub 
lic, which has become plastics-conscious without 
appreciating, as yet, what plastics are nor how the 
products in plastics which they use every day are 
manufactured. 

The other eight films in the series fall into the 
category of training films. 

Prints of the pictures, each of which cost thow 
sands of dollars to produce, will soon be available 
to the public at a nominal cost from Castle Films, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The longest 
picture, No. 2, which runs about 25 minutes will 
cost approximately $30; the remainder will range 
in cost from $15 to $25, depending upon their 
length. With each film are provided a supple 
mentary silent slide-film and an instruction manual. 

Production credit for the series goes to Caravel’s 
Alexander Klein, writer, researcher and general 
production supervisor; to Roger S. Hall, director 
of a number of the films; and to Sidney Owen, 
visual aids specialist, U.S.O.E. 

Additional guidance in planning the series was 
given by William T. Cruse, Executive Vice-Prest 
dent of the Society of the Plastics Industry and the 
Society's educational committee, of which Horton 
Spitzer, Vice-President of the Plaskon Division of 
Libby-Owens Glass, was the chairman. 

Film No. 1, Origin and Synthesis of Plastics Me 
terials, shows the synthesizing of two typical plas 

(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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es a 2» SS. 
No. 1 


ORIGIN AND SYNTHESIS 


OF 


PLASTICS MATERIALS 


Prod ed by Caravel Films i 


U.S.O.E. Unit 466 
Running time, 16 minutes. 


METHODS OF PROCESSING 
PLASTICS MATERIALS 


U.S.O.E. Unit 467 
Running time, 24 minutes. 


a *® 2O ke he 
No. 3 


COMPRESSION MOLDING 
PREPARING THE CHARGE 


AND LOADING THE MOLD 


P ’ by 


U.S.O.E. Unit 468 
Running time, 11 minutes. 


U.S.O.E. Unit 470 


Running time, 11 minutes. 


MACHINING 
LAMINATED PLASTICS 


U.S.O.E. Unit 475 


Running time, 19 minutes. 
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Synthetic resins are derived from na- 


tural substances. 


How do injection presses operate? 


One basic type of mold. 


The transfer molding setup. 


Explain why five pieces can be ma- 
chined at once. 














Some plastics are compounded to re- 
sist acids. 


Thermoplastic material is fed into the 
heating cylinder of the molding press. 


Be sure not to “double-shot” the mold 
cavities. 


Gases escape through a vent. 


Be sure the tool is sharp. 














Plastics products are produced for a 
great variety of purposes. 


The compression method of molding 
is widely used. 


Heat and pressure from advancing 
ram plasticize material. 


F 


What problems are involved in mold- 
ing this piece? 


Feed work fast without crowding. 











JOHN GRIERSON 


Government Film Commissioner 











N establishing a government hilm organizaiion 
and in giving it freedom of action, Canada 
has placed herself in the van ol those nations 
which realize that one ot the basic factors in prog 
ress and reconstruction is an informed public opin 
ion. Today the title “The National Film Board of 
Canada” on a film is a familiar sight the world 


over. 


Men. women and children in th 
crowded country school houses of remote Canadian 
rural communities; distinguished diplomats gath 
ered at Canadian Embassies in foreign capitals; 
war workers in factories who pause during the 
lunch hour to see industrial films in their plant 
cafeterias; Latin American villagers who gather 
round the travelling projector to see films on 
Canadian nutrition problems explained in their 
own language; men and women of the armed 
forces acquiring new skills and training for their 
return to civil life; all are familiar with National 
Film Board films. 

Canada’s connection with the documentary film 


movement has been a long and honorable one, 





J. ALAN FIELD 
Producer of Canada Carries On 
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STANLEY HAWES 
Producer, Labor-Management Films 


The Story of Canada’s National Film Board 


A New World of Visuals 
Lies North of the Border 


lasting for almost thirty years. It goes back to the 
days during and immediately after the last war 
when Robert’ J. Flaherty was working on the now 
world famous “Nunook of the North.” Already the 
Canadian Government, recognizing the value of 
films in the promotion of trade relations, had 
formed in 1917 the Canadian Government Motion 
Picture Bureau. For twenty years this organization, 
under the Department of Trade and Commerce, 
had a small but regular output of films dealing 
with Canada’s scenic attractions, wild life and 
natural resources. 

However, with the development of public infor- 
mation during the thirties, and the growing neces 
sity of countering totalitarian propaganda by stat- 
ing the nation’s case to her friends abroad and ex 
plaining the Dominion to its own people, th« 
Government of Canada felt that the film medium 


could be put to more considered use. 


in 1938. the Government invited John 
Grierson, head of the G.P.O. Film Unit in Britain, 
to come to Canada and make a survey of film pos 
sibilities. As a result of his recommendations the 
National Film Act was passed in May 1939, creat 
ing a National Film Board with authority to ad 
vise the Government in all its film activities, and 
to co-ordinate, under a central body, all the film 
needs of the various government departments. In 
1941 the Board absorbed the functions of the Mo- 
tion Picture Bureau, and in 1943 it took over the 
Graphics Division of thé Wartime Information 
3oard. The Film Board is thus concerned now not 
only with film production but with film strips, still 
photographs, posters and displays. It is, in a word, 









GRAHAM MCINNES 
Information Editor 


the chosen instrument of the Canadian people in 
the field of visual information. 

Meanwhile Grierson, on his way to Australia to 
advise the Commonwealth Government on its own 
film policy, was called in by Ottawa, after the out- 
break of war, to take the position of Government 
Film Commissioner and executive head of the 
National Film Board. Grierson is today responsible 
to a Board made up of two Cabinet Ministers, three 
senior civil servants and three members of the pub- 
lic chosen for their interest in and knowledge of 
the film as a medium of public information, and 
is ably assisted by his Deputy Commissioner, Ross 
McLean. 

John Grierson was already well known as a 
pioneer in the documentary film field when he ac-— 
cepted the Canadian Government's offer. Born in 
Perthshire, Scotland, son of the headmaster of a 
village school, he served four years in the Royal 
Navy during the first world war, went through;)! 
Glasgow University on scholarships and later lec 
tured at Durham University. From Durham he 
went to the United States on a three year Rocke- 
feller Fellowship. He was a frequent contributor 
to United States magazines and newspapers, spe- 
cializing in the psychology of information and 
studying information media. Returning to England 
in 1928 he studied the development of educational 
and informational films on behalf of his govern 
ment and joined the Empire Marketing Board to 
make the first English “documentary” film, Drift 
ers. This was an outstanding success, Other docu- 
mentaries followed which have given him a secure 
place in the history of film. When the Empire 
Marketing Board dissolved he went with Sir 


MALCOLM ROSS 
Director of Distribution 
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Stephen Tallents to the General Post Office as 
head of the G.P.O. film unit. 


His visit to Canada in 1938 at the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Government was not his 
first. He was here in the twenties also. He has a 
very great belief in Canada and has a way of mak- 
ing others share his belief. In January, 1943, Mr. 
Grierson accepted appointment as General Man- 
ager of the Wartime Information Board for a year, 
and during that period combined both offices. A 
brilliant, well-rounded personality, he makes his 
presence felt wherever he goes. Dynamic, provoca- 
tive, and persuasive, he is at his best when chal- 
lenging people to face the tremendous tasks of edu- 
cation and reconstruction. A man of slightly less 
than medium build, he has a memorable face with 
regular features, a humorous mouth under a some 
what craggy moustache, and eyes that are alive 
with human understanding. 

Deputy Film Commissioner and executive assis- 
tant to John Grierson is Ross McLean. Capable and 
self-possessed, he brings a wide background of ex- 


perience to his post. A Westerner and a Rhodes 
scholar, he was private secretary to Rt. Hon. Vin 





STUART LEGG 
Producer of World In Action 


cent Massey, High Commissioner for Canada in 
the United Kingdom, until 1938 when he returned 
to Canada. 

Graduating in 1927 from the University of Mani- 
toba he entered Balliol College, Oxford, the same 
year on a Rhodes Scholarship. After winning an- 





J. MARGARET CARTER 
Director, U. S. Distribution (NT) 
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J. D. RALPH 
Production Secretary 


other scholarship at Oxford and his B.Litt in 1931, 
he went to the United States to serve with the 
Unemployment Relief Commission of Northern 
Illinois. The following year he was appointed na- 
tional secretary to the Association of Canadian 
Clubs and was for a time Ottawa correspondent 
for such publications as “Saturday Night” and 
“The Canadian Forum.” He joined the Film Board 
shortly after its foundation, in the fall of 1939. 


The Film Board is best known to the 
general public through its theatrical series, Canada 
Carries On, World in Action and Les Reportages. 
World in Action places Canada in relation to the 
global perspectives and the economic and military 
stresses of a world at war. Its brilliant editing tech- 
nique, which has won wide acclaim, and which 
consists in the linking by a powerful and consid 
ered commentary of material from sources all over 
the world, is the work of a small group headed by 
Stuart Legg. Legg, who came to Canada in 1939, 
may fairly claim to have developed a new approach 
to the film of information, in which fast and beau- 
tifully paced cutting, in counterpoint with a dy 
namic commentary, have brought to sharp focus 
the basic issues of our time. Legg is a lean diffi 
dent Cambridge graduate, a philosopher and con 
structive thinker. He has developed masterly tech- 
niques in the balancing and contrasting of ideas 
and has helped to make the name of the Film 
Board known all round the globe with his World 
in Action series. 

He made his first documentary films while he 
was still at Cambridge. In 1932 he joined Grierson 
at the Empire Marketing Board and has been with 
him ever since—accompanying him to the General 
Post Office unit, and later to the Film Centre, 
Later he 
became producer for the Strand Film Company 
where he remained until 1939. He came to Canada 
in March of that year to make two films for the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan. When 
the National Film Board was set up he became one 


where he edited “World Film News.” 


of the first five members. World in Action, which 
is distributed by United Artists Corporation, plays 
in over 600 theatres in Canada, upwards of 5,000 
in the U. S. and almost 1,000 in Britain. Like 
Canada Carries On, it is subsequently seen by non- 
theatrical audiences all over the world in 16 milli 
meter form. 

Canada Carries On, which plays to over 800 


HARRY ROWED (left) 
Chief of Photo Services 











































ROSS MCLEAN 
Deputy Film Commissioner 


theatres across Canada once every month, is now 
in its fifth consecutive year. The series, distributed 
by Columbia Pictures of Canada to large circuits 
such as Famous Players Canadian Corporation and 
independent theatres, documents the various phases 
of Canada’s war effort, the exploits of her fighting 
men, developments on her home front, and her re 
lations with her neighbors. 

J. Alan Field, producer of Canada Carries On, 
was until December, 1944, supervisor of the NFB 
newsreel unit. A native of Toronto, Al Field is a 
“typical” Canadian, fair haired and wordly wise, 
who worked as a free lance writer for Canadian 
and American newspapers and magazines before 
he joined the National Film Board. He has di- 
rected films on every phase of the war effort and 
knows Canada from end to end. 

Les Reportages, distributed throughout Quebec 
by La. Compangnie France Film, is a fortnightly 
French language cinemagazine item which deals 
with events of interest to theatre patrons in French 
Canada. It is interesting to note that all these series 
circulate in the theatres commercially. The Cana 
dian Government does not offer handouts to the 
theatres. The films are placed with the film in 
dustry on their merits, and are accepted and paid 
for on the same basis. 


In the documentary world, however, 
the theatres constitute the holding line, and the 
main advance is made in the non-theatrical field. 


This advance rests on two assumptions: (over) 





D. P. WALLACE 
Chief of Liaison 
















(Continued from the previous page 


(1) that there exist internationales 
based on a common interest in a 
specific subject: 

, 


(2) that there is more seating accom 


modation outside the theatres 
than inside them. 

The bright lure of the movie thea 
tre is that of entertainment and vi 
carious wishfulfilment. The drawing 
card for the non-theatrical audience 
is usually that of seeing a subject in 
which they are interested, articulated 
on the screen. It may be factory in 
struction or military training, labor 
management relations or art appre 
ciation, housing or community or 
chestras. The film has the power to 
leap barriers of race, religion or back 
ground, appealing directly to a com 
mon interest. If you make a hlm on 
stamp collecting—say the history of 
the Antigua Penny Puce—it will ap 
peal to stamp collectors all over the 
world, irrespective of where, the film 
was made. At the same time it will 
place the country that made the film 
squarely before those interested in 
stamp collecting. There are interna 
tionales of stamp collectors, « ngineers, 
biologists, social scientists and artists 
no less than internationales of a po 
litical hue. It is to these that the non 
theatrical film largely appeals. And it 
can readily be seen that the potential 
audience is enormous. 

It may at first sight seem unlikely 
that there is more seating accommo 
dation outside the theatres than in 
But a 16mm non-inflammable sound 
film 30 minutes in length can b 
packed into a small can barely a foot 
in diameter and weighing less than 
two pounds. There is almost no limit 
to the places where such a film can 
be shown. National Film Board non 
theatrical films, for example, ar 
shown in rural community halls, in 
service clubs, in factories, in trade 
union halls, in churches, schools, uni 
versities, to adult education groups, 
to scientists’ conventions and to serv 
icemen in camps, ships and airfields 
both in Canada and overseas. They 
do not conflict with the theatrical 
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The Story of Canada’s 
National Film Board 


* 





x * 


In the pictures: (left) G. S. BAGLEY 
(center) Chief of Art Department. 
(right) DONALD BUCHANAN (center) 
Chief of Displays Division, National 
Film Board of Canada. 


entertainment film. They appeal to work began with the formation in 


specialized groups and are broadly 1942 of the Rural Circuits. Origin- 


concerned with education for citizen- ally numbering thirty, these circuits 


ship have since grown to almost a hun- 
Each 


250,000 rural people in every province 


> * . 


dred. month, approximately 


The Film Board’s non-theatrical 


““Okay—So it’s Colossal! But what’s it going to COST me?’’ 


(Have you been wondering, too? We've pre- 
pared some interesting material on film produc- 
tion facts. Just ask for your copy of “Film 
Costs”’.) 


BURTON HOLMES FILMS, INC. 
7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 26, Illinois 
ROGers Park 5056 























of Canada see a program of films for 
farmers. Some of them had never 
seen a film before. Many of them 
come in from ten miles around in 
sub zero weather to visit the show. 
What they see is a balanced pro- 
gram: a film on a definite agricul- 
tural problem, which may range from 
weed control to how to form a Credit 
Union; a film which sets their own 
effort in perspective against the Cana- 
dian and the international scene (usu- 
ally a Canada Carries On or World In 
Action, revised, six months after the- 
atrical release, for the slower paced 
needs of a rural audience); a sing- 
song as an ice breaker; and a cartoon 
—usually with a purpose. The field 
representative at these showings is 
much more than a projectionist. He 
must be able to answer questions on 
film content and lead a discussion 
afterwards. 

Out of these programs have come 
a series of citizens’ forums, some- 
times run in conjunction with such 
bodies as the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education and Canadian Coun- 
cil for Education and Citizenship. 
More than 4,000 of these forums have 
been initiated during the past two 
years, and the influence of the grass 
roots, via the Rural Circuits, on the 
composition of Film Board programs, 
has been considerable. 


The Board’s Industrial 
shows to over 250,000 industrial 
workers each month, in 1,400 war 
plants Canada. The 
shows are staged in the plant, on 


Service 


throughout 


company time, through the co-oper- 
ation of labor and management. The 
projector is set up right in among 
the machinery bays, and the workers 
see a half hour program of industrial 
incentive films, films on accident pre- 
vention, cartoons, or labor-manage- 
ment films. More interesting, because 
it is more open for adult educational 
work, is the Trades Union Circuit, 
which shows a film program to about 
40,000 Trades Unionists per month. 
(Continued on Page Twenty-Six) 
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“Bet we built 
that baby” 


Thrilling movies of our weapons 


in action spur workers to greater effort... 


ECEIVING little public recognition— 
yet one of the motion picture industry's 
highly important contributions—is the 
work it does in cooperation with our armed 
forces in the making of “incentive” films... 
for presentation in war plants and movie 
houses. 
Important? Yes, and for many reasons. In 
good part, production depends on workers’ 


enthusiasm. In these incentive films they see 
their tanks, their planes, their guns blaze into 
action on the fighting fronts . . . the final 
test of their handiwork. 

In terms of high-level war production, re- 
cruitment of workers, job attendance, the 
an of incentive films is measured and 
ound worthy . . . another contribution of 
the movies at war. 
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(Continued from Page Twenty-Four 


It was for such audiences—sceptical, 
adult, critical—that the “discussion 
trailer” technique was developed 

At the end of each film of a con 
troversial nature— and it is hard to 
deal with any of the central problems 
of our time without being contro 
versial—a study group similar to that 
which is actually seeing the film, 
comes onto the screen. The basic is 
sues are debated by this film audience 
and a chairman sums up the points 
which have been raised. He then 
turns to the real audience and invites 
their cooperation. The lights go up, 
and everyone is ready to talk. At 
tached to such films as UNRRA—In 
the W ake of the 


come Soldier (a film on the rehabili 


irmies and Wel 


tation of servicemen) these trailers, 
the work of producer Stanley Hawes, 
in charge of labor relations hilms, 
have proved most successful. They 
have opened up a new technique in 
the development of adult education 

Stanley Hawes is now head of the 
unit making films on the sociology 
of industry. Straight-spoken and sin 
cere, he understands the problems of 
industry and can win the interested 
co-operation of labor as can tew 
men. Now a veteran film maker, he 
first learned about motion pictures 
by doing odd jobs around a him 
studio. He has been associated with 
the documentary film movement for 
over fifteen years, first with the 
Birmingham Film Society and later 
as a director and producer at Strand 
Films. It was here that he first came 
into contact with Grierson. He came 
to Canada in 1940. His first assign 
ment was the newly launched the- 
Carries On. 


atrical Canada 


Next he undertook the production 


series 


of army training films. Since then 
he has been in charge of all films 
dealing with labor problems and la- 
bor relations. In 1943 he went to 
England on a special assignment, to 
produce Partners in Production—a 
record of labor-management commit- 
tees in Britain. It was Stanley Hawes 
who was responsible for developing 
discussion trailers to be a highly ef 
fective technique in promoting debate 
among film audiences. 


Besides the regular circuits, non- 
theatrical distribution has been great 
ly extended through the co-operation 
of local bodies. Volunteer projection 
services, provided by Junior Boards ot 
Trade and Kiwanis International hav« 
been responsible for thousands ot 
showings. Regional Film Libraries, 
regularly serviced by the Film Board, 


provide 16mm films to many rural 


and urban communities throughout 
National 


Film Society operates an extensive 


Canada. In addition the 


film rental service. 

Distribution of all NFB  produc- 
tions is a big task and requires some- 
one with the energy and punch of 
Malcolm 


Ross. As Coordinator of Distribution 


thirty-four year old Dr. 


his job is to supervise the distribution 
of all NFB productions, theatrical 
ind non-theatrical. So quickly has 
this expanded that he is now assisted 
by a staff of nearly a hundred. Dis 
tribution includes the rural circuits, 
the industrial and trades union cir- 
cuits, the preview library and the 
organization of community film serv- 
Ices In addition to the domestic 
held, is that of foreign distribution 
ind the translation of Canadian films 
into the principal languages of the 
world including Russian and Chinese. 
Malcolm Ross, who comes from the 
Maritimes, was a lecturer in English 
at the Universities of Indiana and of 
Cornell before joining the staff in 
1942 


The Photo Services and Displays 
Divisions have grown out of the 
Graphics Division of the Wartime In- 
formation Board, taken over in 1943. 
Chief of the Photo Services Division 
since January, 1945, is Harry Rowed. 
An experienced still cameraman be- 
fore he joined the Board, Rowed has 
won awards in many salons. As spe- 
cial photographer for the Canadian 
National Railways and Trans-Canada 
Airlines, he has climbed more moun- 
tain peaks and covered more of the 
country by air than most people dream 
of doing in a lifetime. Born in Wase- 
ca, Saskatchewan, he began his career 
with the Prince Albert Daily Herald, 
later worked with other papers, in- 
cluding the Winnipeg Tribune, and 
served for seven or eight months as 
staff photographer for the Wartime 
Information Board, from there com- 
ing to the Film Board. 

The Display Section, under Donald 
W. Buchanan, has been constantly ex- 
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hour with us. 
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panding. It is responsible for the dis. 
plays, exhibits and 
posters which are appearing across 


photographic 


Canada in increasing numbers and 
are going to countries like France 
and the U.S.S.R. carrying their in. 
formational message. Attached to the 
Display Section is the Film Strip 
Unit, producing for educational and 
training purposes. These film strips 
have played an important though 
little known part in training men 
and women for the Armed Services 
and they have a real part to play in 
the classrooms of the future, both 
in their own right, and as an adjunct 
to the film. 

Closely associated with the Display 
Section is the Art Department, head- 
ed by Geoffrey S. Bagley. Bagley be- 
gan his career free lancing in London, 
England, doing railway posters and 
book illustrations. In 1929 he came 
to Canada to see Red Indians and 
Cowboys, and was considerably sur- 
prised not to see the Rocky Moun- 
tains when he sailed up the Saint 
Lawrence. In 1932 he became Art 
Director of Howard Smith and As- 
sociated Companies and held that 
post until the end of 1941 when he 
joined the art division staff of the 
Wartime Information Board until its 
transfer to the Film Board. 


The Art Department has been oper- 
ating for less than two years but 
through its posters, displays, wall- 
hangers, filmstrips, and quantities of 
illustration work it has aroused the 
interest of graphic artists not only in 
Canada but in Britain and in the 
United States. Posters go out each 
month for the Film Board’s Canada 
Carries On and World In Action 
series. Wallhangers—such as the in- 
dustrial Wallnews and Canadian Af- 
fairs Pictorial—reach a 


audience in the millions. 


Canadian 


liaison with 
Production, Distribution, Photo Serv- 
ices and Displays is the comparatively 
new Information Section headed by 
Graham McInnes, Information Editor. 
Coming to the Board with a wide 
reputation in radio and literary cir- 


Working in close 


cles in Canada, McInnes was active as 
a producer before organizing Infor- 
mation last autumn. Born in England 
and educated in Australia, he had 
gained an Canadian 
thought since coming to this country 


insight into 


in 1935. He was associated with 
Grierson from the early days of the 
National Film Board, first as script 
writer, later as director, and finally 
as producer, notably of kodachrome 
As Informa- 
tion Editor he is the liaison between 
the Film Board and the public and 


films on Canadian art. 


is the author of many articles on the 
role of the documentary film. 


(Continued on Page Forty-Two) 
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for you, too! 
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You not only profit by additional supplies you 
sell contestants in this great $10,000 amateur 
movie contest, but in addition you pave the 
way for vastly increased future business. 

The more people in your neighborhood that 
enter—the more customers you make—and the 
more raw film and equipment you sell. You 
just can’t lose! 

Tie-in to cash-in! Send coupon for your at- 
tractive 4-color counter display card and supply 
of entry blanks. Get behind this contest to-day! 
It's a real opportunity for you! 


INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 


25 WEST 4Sth STREET NEW YORK 139, N. Y. 
Branch Offices Throughout the United States 
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MILESTONE in televised news 
A coverage was passed last month 
when a 23-minute film covering Gen 
eral “Ike” Eisenhower's arrival in 
Washington and his speech to Con 
gress were televized eight and a halt 
hours later on WNBT in New York 

Byron Productions of Washington 
had been commissioned by NBC to 
cover the event. The assignment was 
in the nature of an experiment gov 
erning the news-covering possibilities 
of 16mm film in television 

At 10:00 in the morning, the Gen 
eral’s plane came to a stop before a 
station wagon containing the Byron 
cameramen, and this car remained at 
the side of a jeep which bore its fa 
mous passenger down Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the Capitol. One man atop 
the station w agon took notes, me ntal 
ly cutting the film as the cameramen 
fed their descriptions to him. 

At 12:20, when the General entered 
the building to speak before a joint 
session ol Congress, the exposed hilm 
and the cutter were already en rout 
to the Eastman laboratory three miles 
away. The film was put on the ma 
chine at 12:50, by which time th 
cutter had his notes in shape for the 
script 

\ sound camera covered the speech 
itself, and the magazines were on 
their way to the Eastman laboratory 
shortly after the applause had died 
down. All the sound films were in 
the laboratory by 1:15. 

By 2:40, the silent film was off the 
machines, and cutting began in the 
Byron studios at 2:55. The sound 
film was finished and at the studio 
by 3:55. In the preceding hour, the 
silent film had been cut and timed to 
the second with the script, so that 
NBC could prepare the narration to 
time with the footage. 

Arrangements had been made to fly 
the film to New York from the Na 
tional Airport at 4:50. Since the hlm 
was scheduled to leave the studio at 
4:15, there was no time to pull the 
sound film together. A complet 
script was therefore sent with the cut 
ter and the film to New York in or 
der to complete the cutting upon ar 
rival. En route to the airport, a review 
was made of last-minute details of 
descriptions, and this and all related 
data were telephoned to Paul Alley 
at NBC in New York. There the 
writing of the narration began imme 
diately. 

The plane, delayed 20 minutes by 
a storm, reached La Guardia Field at 
6:45, and at 7:10 the cutter was in 
Mr. Alley’s office, where the final 
phase of cutting, editing and polish 
ing was begun. Music for the silent 
portions was selected, narration 


worked in, and the sound and silent 





Capitol Producer's Television Epic 





The producer's camera follows General “Ike” Eisenhower 
through Washington's cheering throngs for NBC television film. 
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Minute Movies care available now on 
regular schedules in approximately 11,000 
of the 17,000 motion picture theatres 
in the U. S. 


Minute Movies offer you not only sight, 
action, sound, but the fourth dimension 
of full, rich colors. 


Minute Movies give you undistracted 
audiences who, in darkened theatres, 
focus their attention on a huge screen. 


Minute Movies enable you to pre- 
select your audiences to tie in with your 
distribution wherever you wish and know 
positively that you reach them. 

Minute Aiovies are sold at a reason- 
able standard rate per thousand attend- 
ance, you pay only for what you receive. 
Minute Movies hove been carefully tested 


and continuously used by some of this 
country's shrewdest national advertisers. 


We have been handling the full details of 
Minute Movie campaigns for many years. 
For case histories, rates and full information 
on Minute Movies, telephone or write today. 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING. INC 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 
2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 @ 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 














film woven into a smooth-flowing 
presentation. 

At 9:30 that evening the story was 
televised on WNBT! 

According to Byron, such news 
coverage by 16mm film is a step for- 
ward into a new medium, with new 
problems and techniques. The matter 
of timing, the amount of film possible 
to process in a given time without 
waste, the need for tightness of script 
and narration, and the blending of 
silent and sound film—such prob- 
lems are possible to handle readily by 
virtue of the flexibility and versatility 
of 16mm film. 

The complete job was covered by 
six men. The film used was Eastman 
Super X Reversal 16mm. The cam. 
eras used on the silent film were a 
Bell & Howell 70DA and an East. 
man special with 200-foot magazines, 
At the Capitol, a single system cam- 
era made by J. A. Maurer was used. 
A mike stand was eliminated since 
NBC amplifiers from the radio room 
ted Byron amplifiers. 

Thus did the historic arrival of 
General “Ike” make history in the 
held of news dissemination, suggest- 
ing a completely different means of 
newscasting, which will not compete 
with radio, newsreel, or newspaper. 
Less than nine hours after its occur- 
rence, an important event was tele- 
vised from silent and sound film in a 
city 233 miles away to an audience 
of 10,000 people—under present han- 
dicaps. Such an event augurs wide 
opportunities, in the peace time to 


‘come, for 16mm film and television. 


* * * 


Television Briefs 


+ One clever utilization of available 
film material in television is the ap- 
plication of sports films, old and new, 
in the DuMont (WABD) produc- 
tion, DuMont Focuses Its “Ike” on 
Sports. Featuring Tom and Bill Sla- 
ter, the films, specially edited, are 
inserted during the running live 
sports sessions by these two commen- 
tators as a means of illustrating points 
under discussion and, better still, of 
settling arguments. 


* A proposal that television retailers 
and set manufacturers split the cost 
of sustaining programs, comprised 
mostly of filmed subjects has been 
launched by Ralph B. Austrian, exec- 
utive vice-president, RKO Television 
Corporation. For example, on the 
premise that a series of good come- 
dies can be produced for $7500 each, 
it would mean that, for every 100; 
000 sets sold annually, 7% cents 
could be set aside between manufac 
turers and dealers per program. Thus 
the dealer would pay $3.75 per 100 


television sets he sold each year. 
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Films in Video 


Continued from Page 18) 


many things. It will certainly make 
for easier viewing on the part of the 
public. It should cut down studio 
overhead by eliminating many set-ups 
per day. 

As a corollary to this general ap- 
proach, we believe that television films 
will profit by the use of many dolly 
and trucking shots. Panning will also 
be effective to a greater degree than 
in normal films. Such treatment will 
make scenes appear to have greater 
clarity than they actually possess. This 
is because the eye and brain of the 
audience will excuse the lack of de- 
tail on the screen providing there is 
motion. Some study should be given 
by producers to the possibility of such 
camera treatment cutting down cam® 
era crew and study time. 


Finally, there is the question of 
lighting. The number of man hours 
consumed in re-arranging lighting 
set-ups between takes in the usual 
studio production is sometimes stag- 
gering. The television film producer 





KODACHROME 
STOCK SHOTS 


To producers only, we offer 
quite a selection of 16 m/m 
Kodachrome stock shots. We 
also have hundreds of thous- 
ands of feet of black and white 


35 m/m shots. 


Need something? Maybe we 
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FREDERICK K. ROCKETT 
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will most certainly examine this prac- 
tice with a view to saving time—and 
therefore money. It is common knowl- 
edge that television is “like” a print 
with a small over-all gamma range. 
This plus the fact that a medium 
density print is best for television use 
would seem to indicate that save. for 
a few sparingly used scenes, lighting 
for television will be rather on the 
flat side. Perhaps a standard lighting 
set-up can be worked out for each 
television film scene so that shooting 
can be virtually continuous. This sug- 
gestion will probably shock perfec- 
tionists, but with the lighting facilities 
available to the film studio the results 
should, even under such rigorous con- 
ditions, be better than live television. 

There are other ways in which mo- 
tion picture production costs can per- 
haps be lowered without too great a 
sacrifice in quality. The creators of 
television programs, if the program 
is to be committed to film, must be 
skillful planners themselves. Scenes 
must be organized to save editing 
time. Set construction must be planned 
so as to make every dollar count. 
Given a series of thirteen television 
programs to be put on film, fore- 
thought and careful planning can, we 
believe, bring production costs down 
to a point where it is economical even 
considering today’s limited television 
audience. 

“Appeaser and compromiser” . . . 
these have been odious words of late. 
But right now, television needs very 
badly some motion picture technicians 
who will devote a lot of thought to 
appeasing and compromising. Tele- 
vision needs films — not glamorous, 
Hollywood films—but average, work- 
aday films designed especially for com- 
mercial television and produced on 
budgets which fit the economy of a 
new advertising medium. Television 
is going to get those films. The pro- 
ducers of business films would seem 
the logical market place. They already 
have the know-how in the film me- 
dium. We hope that they will find a 
way to scale down production costs to 
the television level. 


“Red Heart” Televises 


* What should a sound film com- 
mercial for television cost? For the 
program Herkimer Wins the Red 
Heart, a three-minute commercial 
consisting of 36 cartoons and head 
narration and musical 
background, was developed at a base 
cost of $325. The client was John 
Morrell & Co., manufacturers of Red 


lines, with 


Heart Dog Food. The commercial 
was produced by Henri Hurst & Mc 
Donald, Chicago, under the supervi- 
sion of David Dole, associate radio 
director of the agency, and was tele- 
vised on WBKB, Chicago. 
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(Continued from Page Fourteen) 


All this indicates that Amer: 
ican industry must keep its sights 
high if it intends to meet competition 
in world markets. When properly 
employed, the motion picture should 
go a long way toward capturing our 
share of business in these markets. 
Indeed, if this medium achieves sul 


popularity with American 


ficient 
businessmen, it is highly conceivable 
that industrial films and film slides 
will supplant much of the literature 
and bulky samples which were form 
erly sent abroad. 

Every psychologist and many busi 
nessmen today recognize the enor 
mous merits of visual selling and 
teaching. Impressions through the 
eyes are the most vivid and intense 
of the human sensory perceptions. 
And the motion picture represents 
the supreme climax of such impres 
sions. In close ups, in slow movon, in 
the great varieties of camera angles, 
it possesses distinct advantages that 
are lacking in other mediums and 
methods. These advantages should be 
particularly important in our postwat 
foreign trade. 

Along these lines, F. 
MacLeary of Caravel Films has stres 


Burnham 


sed the bright potentials for visual 
education and selling abroad at a re 
cent National Foreign Trade Annual 
Convention, in which he cited the 
following five groups of films which 
could be designed to reach this ob 
jective: 

“First, films to help remove lan 
guage barriers.” The promotion of 
English to non-English speaking peo 
ple as a secondary language through 
out the world is feasible through 
motion pictures. 

“Second, films to provide the con 
suming generation of American busi 
nessmen with a more practical and 
thorough understanding of the geog 
raphy of foreign trade.” He described 
such films as differing from the usual 
travelog type in that they would 
emphasize the business organization 
of each country, its native skills and 
industries, its natural lacks which 
must be filled with imports from 
other countries, and so on. 

“Third, films to create among our 
coming generation of customers in 
foreign lands a better understanding 
and appreciation of the United States, 
its resources, industries, marketing 
methods, its vast strength and its 
friendly attitude toward other peo 
ples.” Such films, according to Mr. 
MacLeary, would be most effective il 
shown in the schools and universities 
of foreign lands. 

“The fourth field of visual educa 
tion in foreign trade would be films 
to train men who are to be sent 


abroad to represent American busi 


30 





Pictures in the World of Tomorrow 


ness firms.” Here the American sales 
representatives would be taught the 
hab’ and customs of the people with 
whom they will be doing business. 

“The fifth field should be one em- 
ploying the greater use of demonstra 
tion films, with sound tracks in 
foreign language to convey to the 
foreign buyers a clearly understand 
able picture of the company’s prod 
ucts and their specific advantage over 
competitive items.” 

However, in considering the future 
possibilities of using motion pictures 
to promote world understanding as 
well as trade, it is essential that we 
view the over-all goal of lasting peace. 
We now know that if we are to pros 
per, our world neighbors must also 
enjoy an economically sound condi 


tion. In other words, we as a Nation 





must live and trade with the rest of 
the world. 

On this premise, the showing of 
visual education films must be a two- 
way proposition. Films selling foreign 
merchandise which are made abroad 
should be shown in this country. 
Through such an_ interchange— 
American films viewed by our world 
neighbors and their films seen by 
our people—a better world under- 
standing is bound to result. 

In the meantime, the youth of our 
country must be constantly imbued 
with the spirit of world cooperation. 
if the young Amer- 
ican of today is to play a proper part 


And above all, 


in our economy of the future, he 
must have a thorough knowledge of 
the resources of his own country. 
He must know about our machinery, 
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MENT for services urgently needed in 


those all-important tasks of training 


on every front. 


AUDIO PRODUCTIONS, INC. 


630 Ninth Avenue 


¢ New York City 


Film Center Building 





factories, manufacturing processes, 


business management, consumer fe. 
quirements, inventive ingenuity, 
maintenance of quality, stylization of 
merchandise, and the many phases of 
mass production and of individual 
craftsmanship. 

For only by familiarizing himself 
with such vital elements in the every. 
day workings of our national econ- 
omy can he render himself competent 
to meet and pass on the major prob 
lems of the present day and of the 
years to come. Thus, without the 
slightest doubt a knowledge of Amer- 
ican industry and commerce should 
play a highly important role in the 
schooling of our youth. It must form 
a part of any rational training for 
good citizenship. 

The success of the factual motion 
picture as a medium for such training 
ein the past and during the war period 
augurs well for the future of the com- 
mercial film producing industry. If 
it seizes its two-fold opportunities of 
producing films that sell goods and 
ideas, and that teach, the postwar 
outlook appears highly lucrative. 

But above and beyond the mone- 
tary benefits, the commercial film 
producers who keep ever before them 
the vision of a healthy economy not 
only for ourselves but for our world 
neighbors and who employ their 
talents in the right direction will be 
contributing to the well-being of this 
country and the rest of the world. 


Selling America Via Films 

* A venture now being studied by 
the State Department, the OWI, the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, and 
others is the establishment of a gov- 
ernment information agency to con- 
tinuously sell America to the rest of 
the world. 

Films would be among the cul- 
tural, educational and scientific mate- 
rial that could be placed in the hands 
of the foreign offices of the above 
agencies. Formation of a_ private 
“overseas council” operating as a non- 
profit organization would be spurred 
as a means of providing an accurate 
picture of America in all types of 
media outlets, including motion pic 
tures. This organization could supply 
information on America not ordi 
narily available to the coordinated 
government agency proposed. 

> = * 
* Fertile Frontiers, a new 30 minute 
l6mm. film telling a complete and 
instructive story of the agricultural 
importance, natural resources and it- 
dustrial development of Kansas if 
full color is now available for distr 
bution on a nation-wide basis. Film 
is recommended for schools, colleges 
or adult audiences because of its if 
teresting subject value. 
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New Slidefilms 


+ The Jam Handy Organization, 
2900 E..Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
has the following training slidefilms 
available for general use in industry 
Preparing For The 


sound on record slidefilm, for 


and business: 
Future: 
use in foreman training, explains to 
foremen why it is important to de- 
velop qualified understudies, 66 in- 
dividual teaching pictures. 

New Men At Home: 


record slidefilm, showing foreman’s 


sound on 


obligations to the new man on the 
job, and how to make him feel at 
home from the start, 73 pictures. 
Measurements and Measuring—Part 
I: for teaching machinists work, dis- 
cussion of steel scale, work accuracy, 
standard of measurement, 50 pictures. 
Part II: micrometer, how it works, 
how to read it, vernier scale, gauges, 
and gauge blocks, 64 pictures. 
Mixing, Using Casein Glue: (air 
craft) contents, keeping casein mix 


ing, checking consistency, preparing 





joint clamping, wiping off excess 
etc., 61 pictures. First Aid: (color 
films) sound on record—Part I: The 
Body. Muscles, tendons, skin, blood, 
skeleton, head, trunk, upper and 
lower limbs, 49 pictures. Part II: The 
Body. Heart, arteries capillaries, veins, 
breathing, nutrition, nervous system, 
54 pictures. Electricity and the Stor- 
age Battery (Automotive) Part I: 
fundamentals of electricity, principles 
primary and secondary cells, Ohm’s 
law, parallel connections, 97 pictures. 
Electricity and the Storage Battery 
(Automotive) Part II: storage bat- 
tery of secondary cells, general con- 
struction, operation. 


Sources of Slidefilms 


* Industry's need of good sound 
slidehlm programs to carry on train- 
ing activities is being met by a grow- 
ing number of production sources. 

While the largest number of pre 
pared programs is available in the field 
of safety education, there is also excel- 
lent material to be had in supervisory 
relations, retail sales 


training, con 


sumer education (buy 


and 





PROTECTION 
FOR MOVIE FILM 


against 
WEAR ... OIL 

WATER 

CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 


FINGER- 


4 
3) 
OF 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 





2] TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
THE E 
FILM 





VAPORATE CO.,Inc. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


1801 Larchmont, Chicago 
716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 


manship ) 
health. 


public 
Sources of available 
sound slidefilms would 
include the National 
Safety Council, 20 No. 
Wacker Drive in Chi 
cago where Dale Nolan 
is in charge of visual 
activities; the Jam Han- 
dy Organization, 2900 
Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit; the Vocafilm 
Corporation, 424 Madi 
son Avenue, New York 
City; Audivision, Inc., 


285 Madison Avenue, 








THE KNIGHT STUDIO 


341 EAST OHIO STREBT - CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


presents 


TYPE TITLES 


...on celluloid or cardboard... 
black, white or colors for motion 
picture and slidefilm producers 


"The Knight Way is the Right Way” 


es 





— also in New York City; 
Commercial Films, Inc., 
of Cleveland, Ohio; the 
Dartnell Corporation, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave- 
nue, Chicago; and R. 
M. McFarland Associ 
ates, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Safety Slidefilms 


+ Two sound slidefilms 
the 


training of lumber in 


to aid in safety 
dustry workers are avail- 
able from the National 
Safety They 
are Timber and Sawmiil 


Council. 





16MM & 35MM 


service. 


New Jersey, and Connecticut. 
sound-slide film service. 





203 E. 26th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 





motion picture projection 
Arrange 
school, church showings, supply equipment and operators. 
Full responsibility, one-time or long runs in New York, 
Continuous projection and 
Have largest local list of the- 
atrical outlets for top quality industrial films. 


KING COLE'S SOUND SERVICE, Inc. 


LEx. 2-678! 


Safety. 

Timber provides prac- 
oe. tical safety pointers for 
men who work in the 
woods; Sawmill Safety 
shows how mill work- 
ers can avoid the simple 
mistakes which cause 
most sawmill accidents. 
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Cuts training 
time 25% to 40% 








For Skilled, Efficient Help... 
Train the ILLUSTRAVOX Way 


The ONE BEST WAY to train for: 


Increased production .. . this scientific training method expands your 


output quickly. Improved employee relations . 


. . tells company 


policies as you want them told. Introducing new products . . . reaches 
all phases of distribution, dramatically and effectively. 


sei NOW to train workmen, vet- 
erans and salesmen for production 
and selling jobs the Illustravox way. 
Because it is the ONE BEST WAY to 
train scientifically, Illustravox shortens 
the time needed to teach workers spe- 
cial skills. Double exposure (eye plus 
ear) assures quicker learning and greater 
retention value. In selling and distribu- 
tion, too, Illustravox can help people 
do a better job. 

thy * * Portable and inexpensive, 
aN 


i Yi\ Illustravox sound slidefilm 
LKNWA 
= * 
> \\ 


i 


Compact — . . ‘ 
easy tocarry attention -arresting pictures 


projectors use records and 
slidefilm to present your per- 
fected training message in 


and spoken words. Simple to produce, 
easy to operate and economically du- 
plicated for mass distribu- 
tion, Illustravox messages 
are effective in all types of 
training and selling. 





* * Field-tested and proved before 
the war by leading industrial concerns, 
Illustravox efficiency was further 
proved in military training programs. 
Army and Navy training schedules were 


cut from as much as six months to six weeks! 


* * Most effective, least expensive, 
dramatic, yet accurate to smallest 
details, the Illustravox is ideal for 
all types of training. Over 75% of 
all sound slidefilm instruments now 
in use are Illustravox. 


* *& & Illustravox trains efficiently . .: 
always tells a uniform story ...presents 
your message the ONE BEST WAY. 
For further information on how you can 
best utilize Illustravox in solving your 
training and educational probiems write 
today to The Magnavox 
Company, Illustravox 
Division, Dept. BS-6, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY «+ FT. WAYNE 








LIST YOUR INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FILMS IN THESE PAGES 


Does your company offer good visual training materials for sale, rental 
or free distribution? Then list it in the pages of America’s outstanding 
reference source of these materials. Send to Reader Service Bureau, Bust- 
NESS SCREEN MaGazine, 157 E. Erie, Chicago (11). 






































































+ The Modern Coal Burning Steam 
Locomotive, a new 16 mm. motion 
picture in color, which tells the fas- 
cinating story of modern coal burning 
locomotives as they are built in the 
Norfolk and Western shops at Roa 
noke, Va., and operated over the rail- 
way system, has been produced by 
the railroad. 

The twenty-five minute film, 
which opens with a map showing 
the extent of the Norfolk and West 
ern system, shows various steps in 
the construction of the locomotives, 
from scrap steel being melted in the 
foundry of Roanoke shops, through 
to completed engines ready for oper 
ation. 

The Modern Coal Burning Steam 
Locomotive will be shown to civic 
clubs, schools, colleges, engineering 
and mechanical groups and similar 
organizations. The motion pictur 
was produced under the supe rvision 
of the Motive Power department of 
the Norfolk and Western. It was 
shot by Bryan Beard and Frank Ra 
der, members of the railway’s photo 
graphic laboratory. 


Owens-Illinois Produces New 
Container Film in Color 


* Glassing in Duraglas Containers, 
a 16 mm. sound film in technicolor, 
produced by the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, which shows a cross sex 
tion of many typical food processing 
and packaging operations, is now 
available for advanced booking, rep 
resentatives of the company have an 
nounced. The film requires 28 min 
utes for showing. 

Glassing in Duraglas Containers 
is the story of modern container en 
gineering and design combined with 
efficient food and package handling 
techniques told in pictures. The film 
shows a wide variety of products 
such as coffee, baby food, fruits, 
vegetables and other items which are 
being packed in glass speedily and 
economically by means of modern 
high-speed equipment. 

The film has been shown in recent 
months throughout the country to 
packers, representatives of the press 
and other groups and has met with 
favorable responses. 


Chicago Retailer Shows an 
Infant Education Series 

* Young mothers and expectant 
mothers are receiving an “indoctrina 
tion course” in baby care via colored 
pictures at the Henry C. Lytton & Co. 
“Baby Development Clinic” in the in 
fants’ wear section of The Hub store 
in Chicago. The film, accompanied 
by a running commentary by Elsie 
Fuchs, R.N., is being shown with a 
Bell & Howell 16-mm_ projector. 
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New Films for Business & Education 





Audience in infants’ wear section of The Hub store in Chicago witness- 
ing motion picture on child care. Elsie Fuchs, R.N., is delivering com- 
mentary for 16-mm. color picture shown with Bell & Howell projector. 








THE PATHESCOPE COMPANY 


Oo F AMBERIiCA, SNCORPARAT E DO 


580 Fifth Avenue * New York 19, N. Y. 


Producers of 
Motion Pictures, Film Strips, 
Visual Presentations for 
Government Agencies and 


National Industrial Accounts 











Miss Fuchs is projectionist as well as 


lecturer. 

The clinic is being conducted by 
the Baby Development Clinic, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago, which stages 
similar lecture courses for infants’ 
wear sections of department stores 
throughout the country. The film 
being used was produced by the Baby 
Development Clinic to show methods 
of child feeding, bathing, dressing 
and care, at different ages. 

In addition to presenting the films 
for mothers, The Baby Development 
Clinic has several reels for instruc- 
tional purposes designed for sales 
people in the infants’ wear depart. 
ments of stores staging clinics. While 
present films are silent productions, 
the company plans to produce sound- 
on-film 16-mm. pictures for both con- 
sumers and salespeople after the 
war, Mrs. H. D. Nusbaum, director, 
has announced. 


* * * 


Northwestern University 
Produces Lip-Reading Film 


* A technicolor motion picture film- 
ed on the Northwestern University 
campus soon will be developed into 
the first standardized test ever made 
for measuring lip-reading ability—a 
test greatly needed for aiding the 
deaf and hard-of-hearing to overcome 
their handicap. 

Sponsored by the School of Speech 
of Northwestern University, the test 
is being developed by Dr. Harold 
Westlake and Jean Utley of the 
school’s Speech and Hearing clinic. 
It will aid the study and development 
of lip-reading and will provide a 
means for accurate evaluation of 
methods of teaching it. 

The silent technicolor movie is of 
one hour’s duration during which the 
persons taking the test write down 
the words and sentences they recog- 
nize through lip-reading. The movie, 
which was completed several weeks 
ago, already has been used to test 
nearly 1000 persons with impaired 
hearing in schools and clinics in Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities. 

The test scores of these persons are 
being tabulated and studied at the 
clinic as a basis for a standardized 
rating scale for the test. In addition, 
about 400 persons with normal hear- 
ing have been tested and their scores 
will be compared with the others 
determine how much lip-reading is 
“natural” and how much is learned. 

The movie is composed of three 
parts, the first two showing a pretty 
Northwestern graduate student pro 
nouncing words, then sentences. The 
third part consists of several short, 
one-act dramas in which the setting 
and action serve as hints to what is 
being said. 
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Plastics Films 


(Continued from Page 20) 





tics, one thermosetting and one ther- 
moplastic, and indicates the basic 
types of processes involved in syn- 
thesizing all plastics. Trees and plants 
in infinite varieties, as examples of 
natural syntheses, are compared with 
the synthesis of plastics by man. Ani- 
mation and laboratory-scale demon- 
strations are used to show the proces- 
ses clearly, and a view of resin ket- 
tles in a plant illustrates the large- 
scale basis of commercial production. 
The thermosetting plastic is then 
shown in animation being molded 
into a radio cabinet, the thermoplastic 
extruded as sheeting to be cut into a 
transparent dial face. 

Thus the two basic categories of 
plastics—thermosetting and thermo- 
plastic—are embodied in one con- 
sumer product, a radio. It is subject- 
ed to flame to show their essential 
property. 

A few analogies are also shown to 
clarify the terms. The film then 
closes with an extended sequence of 
shots of many types of plastics prod 
ucts in use, in order to illustrate the 
variety of properties possessed by 
plastics materials and to point out 
that new products are forthcoming. 

Film No. 2, Methods of Processing 
Plastics Materials, shows in _high- 
light form the many ways in which 
plastics materials can be manufac- 
tured into plastics products, includ- 
ing: compression, transfer and injec 
tion molding, extrusion, laminating, 
machining and finishing. The basic 
steps and processes involved are cov- 
ered in each case, as well as the uses 
of the particular manufacturing 
method. Thus, compression molding 
is explained for use of articles whose 
shape is relatively simple. The uses 
and advantages of preforming and 
preheating are given. 

The other manufacturing methods 
are similarly dealt with. In laminat- 
ing, both sheets, and rods and tubes 
are covered. Milling, sawing, turning, 
boring and grinding are some of the 
machining operations shown. The 
section on the finishing of molded 
articles includes drum-sanding, _re- 


FINISHING 
MOLDED PARTS 
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tapping inserts, filing and buffing. 

Thus the first two films provide 
an overall orientation in the field of 
plastics that will unquestionably find 
a wide audience. 

In the eight job-training films, an 
overall view of the job is first pro- 
vided, after which the specific steps 
are shown in great detail. A sum- 
mary of shots at the end leaves a 
clear, unified impression. 

Films No. 3 and No. 4 cover the 
compression molding of a simple 
piece which involves no inserts. The 
basic points covered include: the 
importance of accurately weighing 
the charges, if powder is used; pre 
heating preforms for the exact pre 
scribed period; not mixing different 
molding powders; thoroughly clean 
ing the mold halves and not scratch- 
ing the surfaces; closing the mold 
gradually; allowing the correct curing 
time, and using cooling fixtures im 
mediately, when required. The end 
results of incorrect practices aré 
shown graphically in animation and 
by actual shots. The importance of a 
coordinated sequence of operations 
for the maintenance of a high pro 
duction rate is also illustrated and 
emphasized. 

The same basic technique is used 
in the other six films: No. 5, transfer 
molding of parts with inserts; No. 6, 
semi-automatic and hand molding of 
intricate parts; No. 7, injection mold 
ing and setting up of the press; No. 
8, cleaning and servicing an injection 
press; No. 9, finishing of molded 
pieces including band-sawing, drum- 
sanding, retapping inserts, hand 
filing and scraping, buffing, wiping, 
polishing and tumbling; and No. 10, 
machining of laminated plastics, in- 
cluding circular 


sawing, milling, 


boring, and turning. In_ each 
film, precautions are covered as well 
as operational steps, the production 
and training problems of plastics 
executives and foremen having de- 
termined the emphasis. 

The Midwest 
important series of training films was 


premier of this 


held in Chicago in July under the 
auspices of the Society of the Plastics 
Industry. James T. Fly was the prin- 
cipal dinner speaker. A premier on 
the Pacific Coast will follow. 





If Your SCREENS Could Tell You 
What They Go Through! 


Portable screens in industrial service have to takeza lot of 


punishment. Da-Lite Challenger screens have proved in war 


plants, schools and in the Armed forces that they have the 


extra stamina needed for industrial service. Their pat- 


ented automatic-locking feature at correct picture pro- 


portions prevents tearing fabric from roller in setting up 


screen or adjusting the height. 


For brilliance, clarity and long service, choose a Da-Lite 











DA-LITE CHALLENGER 


Sturdily built; steel stampings in- 
stead of castings; handle mounted 
on special bracket encompassing 
case; bright metal parts are plated 
for greater resistance to rust and 


orrosior 


Glass-Beaded Screen in the con- 
venient Challenger tripod mount- 
ing! Ask your dealer to show you 
the sturdily built Da-Lite Chal- 
lenger Screen. The Challenger is 
one of many styles in the Da-Lite 
line which includes models, sizes 
and surfaces for every projection 
requirement. Descriptive litera- 


ture sent on request. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


2711-23 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Quality Screens for 36 Y ears 
















SOMETHING 


[ 


mporta” 


IS MISSING...! 





AND TOO OFTEN IT’S A 
first rate PROJECTION SCREEN 


No matter how much thought, time and money 
you spend in the production of motion pictures 
and slide films — no matter how efficient your 
projection equipment —the final factor that 
determines the quality of your projected pic- 
tures is the screen you use. You will be aston- 
ished at how much better a// pictures look when 
projected on the improved Radiant ‘Hy-Flect’ 
Glass Beaded Screen Surface. Investigate 
Radiant Screens today! 


Radiant offers a complete 
line of screens for all your 
needs — including a wide 
range of wall, table, and 
wall @& ceiling models in 
sizes 22” x 30” to 20 feet 


‘ x 20 feet and larger. 


\A\ ‘ / / ant 


RADIANT 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION 


Si ia tk 


Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 
1194 W. Superior St., Chicago 22 











PICTURES of the Month 


(Continued from Pages Seventeen and Eighteen ) 


* Due for early showing to Manhattan advertising 
and media executives is a 40-minute $150,000 Es- 
quire, Inc.—sponsored production, The Battle For 
David A. 


Smart hopes will dramatize for the entire adver 


America, which producer-publisher 
tising profession the challenge to responsibility in 
building a sound and dynamic postwar prosperity. 

Though it is being credited as the most elabor- 
ated media-sponsored film to date, shot partially 
on location and partially on the set and including 
dramatic sequences in which a score of industries 
and firms supplied props, locale and talent, Smart 
admits that the $150,000 figure is what it “would 
have cost in Hollywood” without industry cooper- 
ation. 

Ten months in the making, The Battle For 
{merica will have a series of major city road 


shows. 


Pathfinder Produces Home Town, U.S.A. 


*Home Town, U. S. A., produced by R.K.O. 
Pathe News for Pathfinder magazine is a current 
media-sponsored film already in use. Telling the 
story of Medina, a 4,500-poulation town in north 
ern Ohio, production points up the value of the 
small town market, indicating that towns with a 
population of less than 25,000 account for 50,000, 
000 U. S. citizens. Medina’s retail merchants and 
other businessmen cooperated to provide complete 
merchandising information on the movement of 
branded and unbranded products over a six-month 
period. 

As part of its promotion, Pathfinder is publish 
ing an idea bulletin offering business-getting ideas 
to retailers, 200,000 of whom are receiving the 
publication. 


Steel Reports 41% Million Audience 


* Nearly four and one-half million people viewed 
films produced by United States Steel during 1944, 





This scene is taken from a new 35 mm sound slide 
training film Tommy Fork and His Fountaineers. 
Designed to teach the fundamentals of food and 
fountain service, the film deals with the importance 
of careful grooming, the mechanics of good service, 
correct use of the cash register, proper customer 
approach, and the prevention of behind-the-counter 
accidents. A new feature, never before used in 
civilian training, is the Photo Quiz, an effective aid 
to the instructor in promoting group discussion. Re- 
leased by the Visual Training Division, SYN- 
DICATE STORE MERCHANDISER, 79 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, New York. 





Smithsonian Institution Receives Original 
DeVry Portable Projector for Exhibition 











In the DeVry home in Chicago, Mrs. Ida DeVry, 
widow of the late Dr. Herman A. DeVry, with her 
sons, William C. DeVry and E. B. DeVry, present 
company executives, make final inspection of the 
original DeVry portable projector before it goes to 
the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C. 


it has been announced by the company. 

Theatrical distribution of the wartime film, To 
Each Other, accounted for sixty percent of this 
total, and the balance of showings were made 
through the corporation’s six distribution centers, 
subsidiary companies and outside agencies. The 
distribution centers hit a new yearly record by 
showing their films to a million and a quarter 
people. 

The two wartime films of U. S. Steel, To Each 
Other and Steel for Victory, depicting the conver- 
sion and expansion activities of corporation sub- 
sidiaries had been seen by over 12,600,000 people up 
to the first of the year. Many of the corporation 
films were created for wartime training and close 
to one million persons in war-training classes in 
industry and government service have seen these 
films. 

Several of the films are available in foreign lan- 
guages, and the foreign distribution accounted for 
showings to nearly 350,000 people outside the 
United States in 1944. 


Film on The Manufacture of Dies 
+ Titled The Manufacture of Dies, a new Ak 
legheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 16mm. sound 
and color film, running time 10 minutes, has been 
announced and is available for use upon request 
It describes the manufacture of lamination dics 
from Huron, High Carbon-High Chromium di€ 
steel. The new film supplements others already 
available covering stainless, tool, and electrical 
steels. Address Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora 
tion, Brackenridge, Pa. 

* . > 
+ General Baking Company’s Bond bread will get 
film advertising in a new series of productions, 
some of them in color, completed by Motion Pie 
ture Advertising Service, New Orleans, for mié 
western and southern distribution. Producer has 
also completed a film for Coronet magazine, based 
on a coming “Quiz Crime” article, and slated fot 
national release. 
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FOLSOM HEADS RCA 

VICTOR DIVISION 
+ Frank M. Fotsom, who has been 
Vice President in charge of RCA 
Victor Division since January 1944, 
today was elected Executive Vice 
President in charge of RCA Victor 
Division, it was announced by Briga- 
dier General David Sarnoff, President 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
following the meeting of the Board 
of Directors. At the same time JoHN 
G. Witson was elected Operating 
Vice President of RCA Victor Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Folsom joined the RCA after 
serving in Washington as Chief of 
the Procurement Branch of the Navy 
Department. In addition to being in 
charge of RCA’s manufacturing divi- 
sion, he is a Director of RCA, and 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Before entering government 
service, Mr. Folsom was Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Merchandise and a 
Director of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Visual Training Staff Notes 


* Rosert H. Prew, formerly with 
LIFE Magazine on special assign- 
ments, and for five years a specialist 
in aerial photography, has become a 
member of the staff of Visual Train- 
ing Corporation, Detroit, in charge 
of the production of slidefilms. 

Immediately Mr. Plew comes from 

Jam Handy Organization, and 

attended the Univeristy of Michigan 
and Wayne University. He was also 
for seven years in the U. S. Maritime 
Service. 

James F, Jackson, previously a tech- 
nical writer, has been promoted to an 
executive position in the company. 


NEW CHICAGO STUDIO 
EXECUTIVE 
























H. A. Spanuth, well-known in Chicago 
industry circles, is the new executive 
head of the recently opened Film 
Studios of Chicago. Firm will special- 
ize in films for women’s audiences. 
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Industry Personalities in the News 


MeCLELLAND JOINS VICTOR 
* A. J. McCLetianp, widely known 
for his work with schools in develop- 
ing large visual educational pro- 
grams, has been appointed director of 
educational sales for the Victor Ani- 
matograph Corporation, Davenport, 
lowa, a major producer of 16 mm 
motion picture projectors, cameras 
and allied equipment, it has been an- 
nounced by S. G. Rose, vice president 
of the corporation. Mr. McClelland 
resigned from his connection with 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., recently to join Victor. 

In 1937 Mr. McClelland became 
the first. district manager for Erpi 
Classroom Films. At that time few 
schools owned teaching films, and his 
work in the field is credited with 
making a material contribution to the 
growth of this medium of education. 

Prior to joining Erpi Mr. McClel- 
land was engaged in school work, 
serving as a teacher, high school prin- 
cipal and superintendent. He had his 
professional training in State Teach- 
ers College and the University of Ok- 
lahoma and summer work at the 
University of Chicago. For the past 
year he has been a member of the 
board of the National Association of 
Visual Equipment Dealers. 

With the Victor corporation he will 
devote his time to the educational 
field and give assistance to dealers in 
the Midwestern area. Mr. McClelland 
is especially known for his planning 
and consultant services. His head- 
quarters are the Victor offices in Chi- 
cago at 188 West Randolph Street. 


Radiant Lamp Names Fordham 


* Harry L. Forpuam has been ap- 
pointed midwest district manager by 
the Radiant Lamp Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturers of concen- 
trated filament lamps. Mr. Fordham 
was with General Electric Supply Co. 
for nine years as district supervisor 
of the lamp department. His head- 
quarters will be at the Radiant Lamp 
Corporation’s new offices at 612 No. 
Michigan Ave. in Chicago. 


People Who Make Headlines 


* Hersert E. HamMerton has been 
named Visual Training Corporation’s 
(Detroit) production manager in 
charge of sound and silent slidefilms 
and related printed materials. 


Screen Adettes New Manager 


* Oxive McKay has resigned as 
manager of the San Francisco office 
of Screen Adettes, Inc. She will be 
replaced by Marian ScHuMAKeR, for- 
merly Manager of Films Incorpo- 
rated Atlanta Exchange. 
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@ The value of SLIDE FILMS for quick 
and efficient training of personnel has 
been proved by our ARMED FORCES. 


@ Incooperation withtheU.S. NAVY we have 
developed a NEW SLIDEFILM TECHNIQUE. 


@wWith this NEW TECHNIQUE any 
subject, however technical, can be 
clearly explained in simple words and 
pictures...DIRECT and to the POINT. 
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*% Facilities of the twe major media 
of audio-visual education, television 
and educational films, will be com 
bined in a series of four experimental 
telecasts under the joint auspices ol 
CBS Television and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films to probe the poten 
tialities of nationwide dissemination 
of education and culture through the 
combination of the two devices 
First program in the experimenta 
telecast from 8:15 to 
8:45 p.m. (Eastern War Time) overt 
Station WCBW, New York, on Tux 


day, August 


series will be 


7, with a group of s 
eral of the nation’s most prominent 
educators and leading figures in go 
ernment, agriculture and industry in 
attendance at the studios The re 
maining three programs will be pr 
sented before October | 


CBS and Britannica Films are con 


ducting the experiment with a view to 
programming a regular television 
film educational series this Fall and 


Winter over WCBW if the combina 
tion of the two media under condi 


ona 


tions of high-quality, profess 
programming is as successful as an 
ticipated, Worthington Miner, man 
ager of CBS Television, announ 
Dr. V. C. Arnspiger, vice president 


and director of research, and Dr 


Miller McClintock, consultant 


cation to the 


n edu 
Britannica hlm com 
pany, and their staffs are collaborat 
ing with CBS Television officers and 
producers in the preparation of th 
series. Britannica is the largest pro 
ducer of classroom teaching films in 
America. 

Program number one in the experi 
mental group will combine a Britan 
nica film on agricultural techniques 
through the centuries with a script 
for live performers prepared by Ru 
dolph Bretz of the WCBW staff and 
Edward Stashoff of the New York 
City Board of Education radio pro 
gram staff and writer-producer at 
WNYE, the city’s educational FM 
station. Mr. Stashoft has been retained 
by CBS for the Summer to assist in 
preparing the film Entitled 
“Hunger Takes No Holiday,” the 
production will be directed by Mr 


Miner. 


In a five-minute introductory pro 


series 


gram, to be telecast from 8:10 to 8:15 
p-m., Tuesday, Dr. Arnspiger of Bri 
tannica films will conduct a round 
table discussion on the significance of 
the new series as a precursor of what 
eventually, with further development 
of television tec hniques and the wide 
spread distribution receivers, may be 
a most important contribution to edu 
cation in the home. 

“While the use of educational films 
by television cannot compete with 
their scientific use as classroom aids 


because they can neither be employed 





Britannicas Films to Television 


on a curriculum basis nor be used in 
the necessarily intensive and repeti 
tive way in which they are employed 
by schools, both the Britannica and 
CBS officers believe that they should 
have wide acceptance and value as a 
general educational stimulant,” Dr. 
McClintock said. 

With the 


will also be a new approach to the 


premiere of the series 


use of film in television. In the pro 
grams, Britannica’s films will be in 
terwoven throughout the live dra 
matic sequences so that the films will 
flow out of the dramas as visualiza 
tions of the dialogue. The aim ot 
this experiment is to create a unified 
impression and lend to the largely 


factual material of the films a dra 


MOTION PICTURES 

The Springer organization has 
gained varied experience in the 
techniques of motion picture pro- 
duction by producing films for 
the Ford Motor Company, U. & 
Rubber Company, Western Elec- 
tric Company, and five Govern- 


ment departments. 


ANIMATION AND MODELS 
The Springer organization has 
specialized in the involved fields 
of both cell and model animation 
during the past four years. In that 
period, more than one hundred 
full reels of animated film have 
rolled from the animation 


Cameras. 


SPRINGER PICTURES, 


ab iel 4. LOIN 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


matic and emotional quality that will 
relate them to modern problems and 
give them the impact of urgency and 
immediacy. 

“In initially considering this series 
of programs,” Mr. Miner said, “it 
was our design to avoid the heavier 
aspects of the academic approach, not 
only in the selection of the subjects 
to be covered, but in the method of 
their presentation. 

“Approaching the series with this 
in mind, we found that the Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films were splen- 
didly adapted to our particular needs. 
They not alone carried the authority 
of a sound academic standard, but 


were so well conceived from the point 


of view of effective presentation, that 


























SLIDE FILMS 
The Springer organization has 
been found proficient in the 
special techniques of slide film 
production by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, U. S. Navy, and several 
other important users of this 


effective visual medium. 















INC. 
35 WEST 45th STREET 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MOTION PICTURES - ANIMATION - SLIDE FILMS 






many of them hited, almost without 


effort, into the dramatic patterns we 
had designed. We are hopeful that 
out of this collaboration will evolve a 
quite new and more vigorous style 
in the realm of visual education.” 


Television Briefs 


* Envisioning the day when televi 
sion will be a medium of effective 
classroom instruction, the Chicago 
Board of Education has inaugurated 
a weekly half-hour program consist- 
ing of both entertainment by talented 
students and public relations material 
developed and presented by various 
departments in the school system. 
This important step is in the ex 
perimental stage, an arrangement 
having been made among the Bala 


Katz WBKW,, the 


Board of Education, and the Admiral 


ban x station 
Corp.,’Chicago, makers of radio and 
television sets. The knowledge gained 
will provide a basis of experience for 


future programming of educational 


matter. 


Video Film Time Gains 
* Some idea of the current percent 
age of film time as compared with 
live shows being utilized by major 
television stations may be gathered 
from the following data noted during 
a recent month: 
WNBT (NBC) New York 

35 live hours— 8 film hours 
WCBW (CBS) New York 

15 live hours— 5 film hours 
WPTZ ( Philco) Phila. 

24 film hours 

WRGB (GE) Schenectady 

15 live hours—13 film hours 


RCA Televises Bryan Films 

+ RCA-Victor is telecasting exclu- 
sively the Julien Bryan Movies, Small 
Town, U.S.A. over WNBT in a Fri- 
day night RCA-Victor's 
“The World in Your Home” pro 
gram. Bryan, one of the nation’s most 
narrates 


series on 


distinguished cameramen, 
his own films, none of. which have 


been released before in America. 


Gipson’s Sequel Article 

+ Henry Clay Gipson, general man- 
ager of Springer Pictures, New York, 
whose article “Television, A Postwar 
Market for the Producer,” appeared 
in Business Screen, No. 8, 1944, pre 
sented a sequel to his main thesis im 
the May issue of Texevision, In it 
the author 
that, because of television’s limited 
network facilities in the near future, 
it will be economical for the indus 


stressed his conviction 


try to use appropriate films on select 
ed subjects for some time to come. 
Editor’s Note: Other news and artt 
cles on Television appear on Pages 
18 and 34. 
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The Film Library 


*% As a unit part of the $10,000 Ama- 


teur Movie Contest, International 
Theatrical and Television Corp. will 
offer a five hundred dollar prize to 
the photographic dealer from whom 
the first prize winning contestant 
purchases his equipment. The entry 
coupon which every contestant will 
use, will supply a blank for the filling 
in of the name and address of his 
own dealer. 

Counter display cards, window 
cards, and the like will be supplied 
to every photographic outlet in the 


country, as will pamphlets containing 
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For 16mm. Film—400 to 2000’ Reels 
FIBERBILT Cases are approved for 
Service by the Armed Forces, for ship- 
ping of 16mm. film. 


Fiberbilt Cases 
this 
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COMPLETE 
Visual Education Service 
in 
Northern California and Nevada 
for 
Schools, Industry, 
Churches, Club Groups, Etc. 





Consultation * 
Service 


CARROLL W. RICE 
19 Estrella Ave. @ Piedmont 
Oakland | 1, California 
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contest rules and regulations, and 
general informative material. 

The five hundred dollar prize is 
not the sole benefit which the dealer 
will get through the contest. This 
contest will be an incentive to his cus 
tomers to purchase everything from 
projectors to splicers to tripods. 


Pictorial’s America Series 
+ A renewal contract has been signed 
with RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. for 
the distribution in 16 mm of RKO 
Pathe’s outstanding series of 2 reel 
documentary films, This 1s America, 
by Pictorial Films Inc. of New York. 

Offering unusual material for edu 
cational film libraries, schools and 
colleges, the new program consists 
of 13 subjects of various phases of 
American life. Sailors All, Letter to a 
Hero, New Prisons—New Men, 
Mail Call, News Front, Aircraft Car- 
rier, Viva Mexico, Hot Money, They 
Fight Again, Rockefeller Center, 
Brazil Today, That They May Live, 
Navy Yard, are the titles of the new 
films making twenty-six subjects in 
the complete This Is America set, to 
date. 

Pictorial Films will announce a 
new policy in distributing this series 
shortly. 


Report From Burma in 16mm 


* A vivid report on the jungle war 
in Burma showing British, Indian 
and African troops of the 14th Brit- 
ish Army battling against three stub- 
born enemies, the monsoon rain, the 
jungle and the Japanese is depicted in 
Report From Burma, a two reel, 13 
minute subject. 

Rain and terrain together present 
formidable obstacles to both men and 
mules. But another means of travel, 
the elephant, needs neither roads nor 
rations, but lives off the country as 
he pushes his way through the jun- 
gle. When trucks bog down in the 
mud, the elephant pulls them out. 
And as a bridge builder he has no 
equal. 

With the Chindwin River too wide 
for the usual log bridge, a prefabri- 
cated Bailey Bridge sent in sections 
from Calcutta is mounted on pon- 
toons under continuous Japanese 
shelling. Guns, wagons, and men are 
thereafter able to pursue their march 
of nearly 1000 miles from their base. 


Reeves-Ely Consolidations 


+ Offices and plants of the various 
subsidiary companies and operating 
divisions recently consolidated under 
the name Reeves-Ely Laboratories, 
Inc., with executive headquarters in 
New York City, are now housed in 
15 buildings, spread throughout three 
states, it was announced by Randal 
Young, Vice-President and General 


Manager. 








TS! Suitcase Projector 
16mm Sound 


For Sales Calls 
For Classrooms 


One TSI Development to 
“Make it easy to show” 


TECHNICAL SERVICE, INC. 
693 Monroe Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 











AT THE NATION'S SERVICE: 
* WAR LOAN PICTURES 


Special Treasury films of the Pacific war fronts are avail- 
able from all Ideal offices throughout the nation. 


* G.I. FILMS for WAR PLANTS 


Army and Navy incentives films, for war plant showings, 
are another Ideal Pictures war service in many cities. 


* O.W.L. and 0.1.4.A. FILMS 


All Americans should see these authentic war informa- 
tional films. Available throughout the nation from the 
Ideal Pictures distribution offices listed below. 


All Government Films Available at Minimum Service 
Fees ONLY, no rental charge. For projection service 
and films see the Ideal office nearest your town. 


IDEAL PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


BERTRAM WILLOUCHBY PICTURES, Inc., Suite 600, 1600 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 28 E. Sth St., Chicago, Ill. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 18 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 2408 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 1739 Oneida St., Denver, Cole. 
STEVENS-IDEAL PICTURES, 89 Cone 5t., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
NATIONAL-IDEAL PICTURES, 2024 Main St., Dallas, Texas. 

IDEAL PICTURES CORP., 915 °S.W. 10th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 
IDEAL-SOUTHERN PICTURES CO., 9536 N.E. Second Ave., Miami, Fla. 
IDEAL PICTURES, 210 E. Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 

IDEAL PICTURES, Rm. 1, 926 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
IDEAL-SOUTHERN PICTURES CO., 336 Barrone St., New Orleans, La. 
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Men of the OLAA 


Continued from Pag: 


ula c rien oft these na 
been largely responsibic or t 
mendous popularity o OIAA f 

ill the hemisphere republ 

Phil Re lan, one of the k 
the motion picture industry, Asso 


iate Director of the OIAA Moto 
Picture Div on in New York Mr 
Reisman is serving the Govern 
without compensation 

Vice President of RKO Radio P 
tures, Mr. Reisman also is Chairmat 
of the Foreign Managers Division o 
the War Activities Committee of the 
Motion Picture Industry 

\ top executive, Nhe has for year 
held important posts in theaters ar 
motion pictures. Among his more 
cent positions have been: Genera 
Sales Manager ot Pathe, Genera 


Sales Manager of Universal, head o 


film buying and booking tor RKO, 
General Manager of RKO Export, 
Vice President of RKO Export, For 
eign Sales Manager of RKO, and 
Vice President of RKO Radio Px 
tures in charge of toreign distr 
bution 

Mr. Reisman handled the distrib 
tion of OIAA films in 1942. In 1943 
he was appointed Associate Director 

In addition to his job as Associat 
Director, Mr. Reisman assists Mr 
Alstock in the general supervision ot 
the activities ol the New York ofthe 

That office is responsible for pri 
gram operations, central research, 
tial reviewing ol hlms, contact with 
the motion picture executives and for 


eign managers located in New York, 


igt 
and the adaptation, production and 
distribution—both theatrical and non 
theatrical—of films throughout th 
Americas, 

The New York office also super 
vises the operations under the OIAA 
contract with the Museum of Modern 
Art, by which the OIAA has use of 
the Film Library staff, the use of its 
technical experts, projection rooms, 
ofhces, equipment and access to its 
library of 100,000,000 feet of film 
* Assistant Director of the OIAA 
Motion Picture Division s ab 
Chauncey O. Rowe, who has served 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
in various capacities since May, 1942 
For seven years Mr. Rowe was wit! 
the Office of the Comptroller Crenera 
as a supervisor of expenditure of for 
eign tunds and operations for th 
United States Government 

In May, 1942 Mr. Rowe joined the 
Ofhce of Inter-American Affairs and 
helped organize the Audit and Fi 
nance Division. A year later he joined 
the Motion Picture Division wher 
he served as ( Yperations Manager and 


as Assistant Director 
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Widely traveled and highly experi program with the Army and Navy 
1 in finance, Mr. Rowe spent film divisions and with other Govern 
hree years in Germany in 1931 to ment film agencies, and handle the 
1934 is a writer and public speak clearance, correspondence and con 
r and has visited 17 other countries tact with the OIAA Field Commit 
n Europe. He holds the Bachelor of tees in all the American republics. 
Science degree in Political Science The Washington office also is re 
ind International Law from the Uni sponsible for screening, reviewing 
ersity of Utah, a Master’s degree in ind final clearance of all pictures in 
Public Affairs trom George Washing which the Office of Inter-American 
University in the nation’s capital, \ffairs is concerned. It handles the 
ind is at present completing work Motion Picture Division’s general ad 
toward a Doctor's degree in Public ministration and correspondence, per 
\dministration at the American Uni sonnel matters, project developments 
ity and presentation. 
Mr. Alstock, Mr. Rowe and their It reviews financial matters per . 
small staff in Washington are respon taining to OIAA film programs, stud 
ible for the establishment of policy, ies content and research on basic mo THOMAS KILPATRICK 
rograms and approval of all OIAA tion picture material, and serves as a Production Chief 
otion picture projects central clearing house for informa ne ; 
They assist in the coordination and tion on the Various motuon picture 1s Tom Kilpatrick, whose headquar 
irances with all other Government industries of the hemisphere. ters are in New York. Educated at 
lepartments; synchronize the OIAA * Chief of Production of OIAA films the University of Arizona and the 


University of California, he began his 
career as an engineer and gold miner 
in Mexico and other Central Amer 
ican countries. Since 1927 Mr. Kil 





patrick has been associated with such 
studios as Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
Universal, RKO, Paramount, and Re 
public. 

Commencing in 1942 Mr. Kilpat 
rick worked for MGM as a script 
writer until he entered the employ ot 
the Motion Picture Society for the 
Americas in Hollywood, where he 
wrote and handled motion picture 
scripts. Then in June, 1943, he was 
appointed Chief of Production in 
charge of all short subject production 
for the OIAA Motion Picture Divi 
sion. 

* Another top executive with the 
OIAA is colorful, genial John S. 
Connolly, known throughout the in 





dustry as Jack. Mr. Connolly, the 
OIAA Newsreel Director, has been 
active in motion pictures and news 
reels for more than a quarter century. 

Formerly City Editor of the Bos 
ton Herald, a \eading newspaper in 
New England, he is a veteran of the 
First World War, and has _ been 
Washington representative for the 


JACK CONNOLLY 
Newsreel Chief 
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300 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 
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Motion Picture Producers and Dis 
tributors of America (the Hays Ot 
fice). In 1927 Mr. Connolly joined 
Fox Movietone News as European 
Director. 

Later, in 1931, he became General 
Manager of Pathe News. After hold- 
ing this post for seven years, he left 
the industry to become public rela 
tions manager for several large cor 
porations. In June, 1942, he joined 
the OIAA. 

As Newsreel Director, Mr. Connol 
ly supervises some 1,700 subjects an- 
nually for distribution by the five 
major newsrcel compan‘es in the 21 
American republics. Approximately 
23 per cent of this material is of par 
ticular significance to the other Amer 
icas. 

Each week more than 19,500,000 
persons in the other Americas view 
the United States newsreels released 
by the newsreel companies through 
commercial channels. More than 2, 
000,000 persons also see the same out- 
standing subjects each week through 
OIAA’s non-theatrical outlets in the 
same countries. 

By arrangement with the Army 
Signal Corps, the Navy, the Marine 
Corps, and the special pool made up 
by newsreel cameramen, thousands 
of feet of film are flown from all 
theaters of war to Washington each 
week. Here the newsreel men, and 
the representative of the OIAA news- 
reels section, select the best available 
pictures for distribution in the other 
Americas. 

These pictures are then rushed to 
the five newsreel companies in New 
York, where they are made up into 
reels and scored in Spanish and Por 
tuguese. Commercial size reels are 
sent to the other Americas by the 
newsreel companies for theatrical 
showing, while OIAA sends out a 
special 16 mm. reel to be shown 
through non-theatrical channels. 
*Another key man in OIAA film 
production is Lieutenant Colonel Al 
bert E. Holland, who is the Liaison 


LT. COL. ALBERT E. HOLLAND 
Liaison Officer 
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Officer with the Armed Forces and 
Special Coverage Producer for the 
Motion Picture Division. 

Born in Three Rivers, Michigan, 
Colonel Holland has been a Reserve 
Officer for 18 years. He served in the 
First World War in the Navy. Dur 
ing the Second World War, Colonel 
Holland was stationed at Wright 
Field where he was in charge of 
training films for the United States 
Army. 

Former Washington Manager for 
Fox Movietone News and _ later 
Washington Manager for Pathe 
News, Colonel Holland has had con 


considerable experience in covering 


special events. He has produced many 
reels for OIAA, and has traveled 
widely in Europe and the Americas. 





ROBERT C. MARONEY 
Chief of Distribution 


*The Director of Distribution for 
OIAA films is Robert C. 
Mr. Maroney worked as an account 


Maroney. 


ant and office manager tor several 
New Jersey companies until 1932, 
when he joined Educational Pictures, 
Inc., as Circuit Supervisor. In 1935 he 
went to work with John Hay Whit 
ney and Selznick International Pic 
tures as Chief Accountant. 

Mr. Maroney became interested in 
educational motion pictures and later 
made an extensive study of this rela- 

(Continued on Page Forty-One ) 


WILLIS WARREN 
Technician 
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© For 2x2 Paper or Glass Slides 
® For Single Frame Slidefilm 
® For Double Frame Slidefilm 


Y Instantly Set up 


Vs easier, more economical to use this ver- 
satile 3-in-1 projector. Gives more illumination 
+ watt — assures perfect clarity of image. Can 

changed from film to slide showing — in a 
Jiffy! Has Manumatic slide carrier — Kwik-Lok 
spiral focusing — smooth tilting — accurately 
centered optical system. 300 watt lamp capacity. 
Complete with custom-built carrying case. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Corrected Lens—Can Be 
Cleaned Easily 


Film Loops Naturally 
. « - Will Not Scratch 


Conveniently Portable 
—Yet Very Stable 


en ean aeemanen anes anno 


Dept. B, 1220 W. Madison St. ff 
Chicago 7, U.S.A. a 
(—- - -- 
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GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
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A NATIONAL DIRECTORY OF VISUAL EDUCATION DEALERS 





These specializing visual education dealers furnish the best in projection equipment and service, films and other audio-visual 
facilities in your area. For details concerning listings on this page dealers should write Business Screen Magazine. 


EASTERN STATES 

CONNECTICUT 

Hebert Studios, Inc., 
ford 3, Conn 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The jam Handy ee Inc., 
Transport'tn. Bldg., Washingt D.C. 

Paul L Brand, 816 Co nnectic it ‘Ave., 
Washington 6, D.C 

MAINE 

Stanley Dana Corp., 263 St. John St., 
Portland, Maine 

MARYLAND 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, 432 N 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 

Stark Films, 537 N. Howard St., Balti- 
more 1, Md. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Jarrell-Ash Company, |65 Newbury St 
Boston 16, Mass 

Visual Education Service, Inc., 
Newbury St., Boston 16, Mas: 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A. H. Rice and Co., Hollis, N. H 


NEW JERSEY 

Art Zeiller, 120 Central Ave slen 
Rock, N. J 

NEW YORK 

Hallenbeck & Riley, 562 Broadway 
bany 7, N. Y. 

Buchan Pictures, 79 Allen St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc., Suite 
600, 1600 Broadway, New York City 

Catholic Movies, 220 W. 42nd St., New 
York City 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St 
New York 19, N. Y 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, New York City 18 

Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., |560 
Broadway, New York City 19 

King Cole’s Sound Service, 203 E. 26th 
St., New York City 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W 
York City 19 

S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp.., 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 

John E. Allen, inc. Box 383, Rochester 7, 
N. Y 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Kunz Motion Picture Service, |319 Vine 
St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 

WEST VIRGINIA 

oe G. Haley. P. O. Box 70 yharleston 


\Ay 
y 


‘ SOUTHERN STATES 


ALABAMA 

Wilfred Naylor, 1907 Fifth Ave., No., 
Birmingham 1, Alabama 

FLORIDA 

Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 9536 N. E 
Second Ave., Miami, Fla 

Bowstead’s Camera Shop, 1039 N 
Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla 

GEORGIA 


The Distributor’s Group. Inc., 756 W 
Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 

Calhoun Company, |0! Marietta St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga 

Stevens-Ideal Pictures, 89 Cone St., 
N. W., Atlant 

KENTUCKY 

D. T. Davis Co., 231 W. Short St., 
Lexington, Ky. (Also i 


1, Ga 


LOUISIANA 

Stanley Projection Company, 2!!!/, 
Murray St., Alexandria, La 

Jasper Ewing & Sons, 725 Poydras St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feltus B. Stirling, 2005 Ferndale Ave 
Baton Rouge 15, La 

Ideal Southern Pictures Co., 336 Bar 
rone St., New Orleans, La 


MISSISSIPPI 
Herschel Smith Company, 119 Roach 
St., P.O. Box 1187, Jackson 110, Miss 


TENNESSEE 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 18 S. 3rd St., 
Memphis, Tenn 

Frank L. Rouser Co., Inc., P. O. Box 
2107, Knoxville 11, Tenn 

VIRGINIA 

Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 408-10 E. Main 
St., Richmond 19, Va 

Ideal Pictures, 219 E. Main St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


ARKANSAS 
Arkansas Visual Education Service, 
Conway, Ark 


ILLINOIS 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 19 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 230 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill. 

McHenry Educational Films, 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. (HARrison 
3329) 

Stinson Projector Sales, 52! S. Lombard 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

Garland B. Fletcher Studios, 218 W 
Main St., Urbana, Illinois 


IOWA 

Pratt Sound Film Service, 805 Third 
Ave., S. E., Cedar Rapids, Ia 

Ryan Visual Aids Service, 409-1] Har 
rison St., Davenport, Ia. 


KANSAS-MISSOURI 

Central Visual Education Service, 
Broadview Hotel Bldg., Wichita, Kas 

Kansas City Sound Service Co., Room 
1, Lobby floor, 926 McGee St., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. (Ideal Pictures) 

Erker Bros. Optical Co., 610 Olive St., 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Swank Motion Pictures, 620 Skinker 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

MICHIGAN 

Engleman Visual Education Service, 
701 W. Warren Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 282] 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 

Capital Film Service, 1043 E. Grand 
River, East Lansing, Mich 

MINNESOTA 

Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn 

National Camera =xchange, 86 S. Sixth 
St., New Farmers Mechanics Bank 
Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn 

OHIO 

Lockard Visual Education Service, 922 
Roslyn Ave., Akron 2, Ohio. 


Ralph V. Haile & Associates, 215 Wal- 
nut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fryan Film Service, Film Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 310 
Talbott Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

Twyman Films, Inc., 29 Central Ave., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

Martin Sound Systems, 50 Charles Ave., 
S.E., Massillon, Ohio. 

WISCONSIN 

Photoart House, 844 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Gallagher Film Service, Green Bay 


Wisconsin. 
WESTERN STATES 
CALIFORNIA 


Donald J. Clausonthue, 1829 N. Craig 
Ave., Altadena, Calif. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 2408 W. 7th St., 
Los Anaeles, Calif. 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc., 7046 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, 
Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 1709 W. 8th St., 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 4247 Piedmont 
Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 

Carroll W. Rice, 19 Estrella Ave., Pied- 
mont, Oakland 11, Calif. 


Hirsch & Kaye, 239 Grant Ave., San 
Francisco 8, Calif. 

Photo & Sound, Inc., 153 Kearney St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Screen Adettes, Inc., Sixty-Eight Post 
Bldg., 68 Post St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif. 

COLORADO 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 1739 Oneida St., 
Denver, Colo. 


OREGON 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 915 S. W. 10th 
Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

Moore's Motion Picture Service, 305 310 
S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Ore 

Screen Adettes, Inc., 314 S. W. Ninth 
Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 

TEXAS 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 302!/2 S. Har- 
wood St., Dallas 1, Texas. 

National-Ideal Pictures, 2024 Main St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Visual Education, Inc., Twelfth at 
Lamar, Austin, Texas. Also Cotton 
Exchange Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

WASHINGTON 

Rarig Motion Picture Co., 5514 Uni- 
versity Way, Seattle 5, Wash 

HAWAII 

Motion Picture Enterprises, |2] S. Bere- 
tania Honolulu, T. H. 


CANADA 
General Films Limited 
Head Office: 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
Branches: 
535 W. Georgia St., Vancouver, B. C 
810 Confederation Life Bldg., 
Winnipeg, Man. 
156 King St., West, Toronto, Ont 
1396 St. Catherine St., Montreal, 
Que. 
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Men of the OVAA 


(Continued from Page Thirty-Nine ) 
tively new field of visual education. 
He joined the OIAA in 1942. 

+ The “technical man” for the OLIAA 
film organization is experienced Wil 
lis R. Warren, who has been in the 
equipment and technical motion pic 
ture field since 1925. 

Mr. Warren first came to the OLAA 
early in 1942 as a consultant in con 
nection with the equipment problem 
confronting the Office at that time. 
In 1943 he was made responsible for 
the technical phases of motion picture 
operations in connection with the in 
stallation and revision of sound and 
projection equipment and other fa 
cilities. 

Mr. Warren acts as liaison with the 
Washington distributors and exhibit 
ors. He also is responsible for the 
final presentation of films before the 
government review committee. 

* William Phillipson is the Attorney 
and able negotiator for the OIAA in 
New York City. He was admitted to 
the New Jersey Bar in 1930, and had 
practiced law in and about New York 
City until he joined the OIAA in 





WILLIAM PHILLIPSON 
Counsel 


April, 1943. He holds the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from the New Jer- 
sey Law School in Newark. 

The OIAA, through the Motion 
Picture Society for the Americas, also 
maintains contact with the industry 
in Hollywood. 

The Hollywood office assumes the 
responsibility for the OLAA program 
on all West Coast projects in which 
the OIAA is interested, and main 
tains contacts with other Government 
film agencies in the Los Angeles area. 
It also promotes the use of Latin 
American talent and Latin American 
music in United States produced pic- 
tures. 

In a recent brochure, “The Other 
Americas in Films,” the OIAA has 
compiled a list of available films. 
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Wallace Harrison 


(Continued from Page Fifteen) 
American Affairs and at present As 
sistant Secretary of State, he headed 
the Office’s Cultural Relations Divi 
sion and later served as Assistant 
Coordinator in charge of the Depart 
ment of Information. 

As head of that important depart 
ment, Mr. Harrison supervised the 
broad activities of six major divisions 
of the O[AA—Motion Picture, Radio, 
Press, Education, Regional and 
Content-Planning—and thus obtained 
an unequalled opportunity to further 
inter-American cooperation and un 
derstanding. 

Then, after serving a short period 
as a Consultant, he was named Depu 
ty Coordinator of Inter-American Af 
fairs when Mr. Rockefeller became 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

The late President Roosevelt, “Fa 
ther of the Good Neighbor Policy,” 
promptly recognized Mr. Harrison’s 
executive ability and his firm grasp 
of hemisphere problems by appoint 
ing him the first Director of the Of 
fice of Inter-American Affairs. At the 
same time the President issued an 
Executive Order changing the name 
of the office, from Office of the Co 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
to Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

A distinguished architect, engineer, 
educator, author, traveler and stu- 
dent of contemporary affairs, Wallace 
Harrison at 49 is perhaps most wide 
ly recognized for his contributions 
to the design of the Rockefeller Center 
in New York City and as co-design 
er of salient architectural features of 
the New York World’s Fair. 

Born in the New England town oi 
Worcester, Massachusetts, on Sep 
tember 28, 1895, be obtained his first 
job at the age of 12 as an office boy 
in an architect’s office. After serving 
his apprenticeship with blueprints 
and drafting boards he became an 
assistant designer and later went to 
New York. 

Here young Harrison worked in 
an architect’s office during the day 
and, in the American tradition, went 
to college in the evenings. He attend 
ed the School of Architecture of Co 
lumbia University, always pursuing 
his boyhood ambition to be an archi- 
tect—a designer of schools and sky 
scrapers. 

Often he looked out of the Colum 
bia windows to the New York sky- 
line beyond—towering buildings of 
stone silhouetted in the evening's 
shadows—and planned for Tomor- 
row. But those plans were interrupted 
when Europe plunged into war. 

Mr. Harrison quickly added to his 


(Continued on the next page) 














For color prints...of quality...in a rush 
... send your film to Byron. 


You'll find important advantages in 
Byron service. Our trained technical 
experts understand your problem. 


VLOFVEL 


PLANNING § PRODUCTION PRINTING 


THE MOST COMPLETE 16-MM SOUND 
MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS IN THE EAST 


1712 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 








Tell your story on film! 


It makes a permanent impression 
mate, vivid, real life experience. 


... for movies are an inti- 


Successful marketing men are utilizing the power of informa- 
tive movies — as are the Armed Forces, who have found them 
invaluable for speedy, sure dissemination of facts. 


Fin = We are proficient in the making of special films 
je ft that tell your story. Let us know your problem. 


\ 4: wen 
ASR 


Coe 


FILMCRAFT 


201 W. JACKSON BLVD. e« 





CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Division of SOUNDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, \NC. 
Eastern Office: 2826 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 



















Wallace Harrison 


Continued from the previous page 


blueprints and drawing pencils, the 
study of navigation. When the United 
States entered the First World War, 
he joined the Navy. As a lieutenant 
he served aboard a submarine chaser 
as a navigation officer. 

After demobilization he returned 
to his original vocation, and soon 
was earning a reputation as a talent 
ed young architect. Many of New 
York's 


builders felt Mr. Harrison possessed 


designers, architects, and 
unusual ability and encouraged him 
at every opportunity. 

Mr. Harrison entered into the com 
petition for the Rotch Scholarship in 
Architecture, one of the most sought 
after awards in the profession, for it 
meant three years of intensive study 
abroad—at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, the “City of Light,” and at 
the American Academy in Rome, the 
“City of Learning.” Mr. Harrison 
won—and for the next three years h 
studied and traveled widely through 
out the continent of Europe. 

Upon his return to the United 
States, several companies bid for his 
services. There was talk of building 
Rockefeller Center. His firm submit 
ted plans, won the award, and went 
to work. That task took ten years. 
Then Mr. Harrison was called in to 
design the Trylon and Perisphere o! 
the New York World’s Fair. 

Mr. Harrison's 


signs and plans have been sought by 


architectural de 
many—in London, on the continent, 
in Central and South America. To 
day all over the world, buildings 
stand as monuments to him. In Lon 
don—the Bush House, one of the 
York—Rockefeller 


Panama—the air bases 


largest. In New 
Center. In 
which he built for the United States 
Hotel Avila. 


to Washington he 


Navy. In Caracas 

Before coming 
entered another field of architecture 

the designing and building of 
school houses. With C. E. Dobbins, 
another leading architect, he is the 
author of the book, “School Buildings 


ol Today and Tomorrow.” 
Despite his wide professional inter 
ests, Mr. Harrison has found time to 


teach others and to participate 


i 
many civic enterprises. He has been 
protessor of design at Columbia Uni 
versity, Chairman of the Department 
of Research and City Planning of the 
School of Architecture of Yale Uni 
versity, and Director of the New 
School of Social Research in New 
York. He also has served as Associate 
Architect for the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, a trustee 


of the Museum of Modern Art. a 


member of the Art Commission of 
the City of New York, and as a Di 


rector and Architect of Rockefeller 


Center. 


He has been successively a mem 


ber of the architectural firms of 
Helmle, Corbett and Harrison; Cor- 
bett, Harrison and McMurray; W. K. 
Harrison and J. A. Fouilhoux; and 
Harrison, Fouilhoux and Abramo 
VvilZ. 

He is a member of thd Architec- 
tural League, the America Institute 
of Architects, the National ‘Academy 
of Design, the Beaux-Arts Society of 
(Architects and other organiZations. 

Mr. Harrison married Ellgn Hunt 
Milton in 1926. The Harrisdns have 


one daughter, Sarah Moore. 


Canadas Films 
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theatrical field has been the {special 


development in the non 





It's a good State of Mind. Most people 
like to be shown — particularly the things that can’t be seen 
with the naked eye. THAT TAKES ART AND ANIMATION. 


No matter how complex . . . no matter how 
inaccessible the subject . . . art and animation such as Photo 


& Sound's staff has been producing throughout the war, 


ized film directed to a particular audi- 
ence. This is reflected in the organiza 
tion of the Production Department 
at the Film Board which consists of 
a series of Units, each one -of which 
is responsible for a particular pro- 
gram. In meeting these special needs 
many young Canadians, both in 
the Film Board and in the commer 
cial companies which produce films 
on behalf of the Board, have already 
begun to emerge as film men in their 
own right. The have a basic con- 
tribution to make to documentary 
both as an art form and as a social 
torce. 

To the field of agriculture and con- 
sumer films, Evelyn Spice has brought 
the clarity and precision necessary to 
the discussion before farm audiences 
of their own problems. For the armed 
services Julian Roffman has produced 
a number of very human military 
training films. On the cultural side 


will put your story across and make it memorable. 








PHOTO & SOUND, Inc. 


606 Montgomery Street 


San Francisco 11 











F. R. Crawley has contributed to the 
making of a series in color on Cana- 
dian paintings. It is a compliment 
to his fine camera eye that a corres- 
pondent recently returned from over- 
seas remarked that he had seen one 
of the films shown to a Canadian 
Army group in Perugia, and “There 
was not a dry eye in the house.” 

In the field of animation a group 
of artists under Norman McLaren 
has developed many new and witty 
techniques. The series, Chant Popu- 
laires and Let's All Sing Together, 
in which the words of the songs are 
set to animated backgrounds, are de- 
servedly popular, especially in rural 
Another animator, Philip 
Ragan, has produced vivid simplifica- 


districts. 


tions of the essential economics of 
price control. In Gudrun Bjerring 
has been found a director with a 
special aptitude for handling children. 
In such films as A Friend for Supper 
she discussed economic concepts in 
the simple dialogue which children 
can understand. 
* > * 

If there is ever to be a joint battle 
between those with an official license 
to teach and those who from the new 
media of film, radio and the press 
have leaped into the educational are 
na like young lions, Canadian doc 
umentary will be in a good position 
to give of its best to both contestants. 
In the domestic field the Board is 
developing a major program of films 
designed as visual aids, and has re- 
cently secured the services as Co 
ordinator for Canadian Distribution, 
of Morley P. Toombs, former head 
of the Audio-Visual Branch of the 
Saskatchewan Department of Educa- 
tion. With the release of Europe from 
Nazi domination, the demand for 
foreign versions of the Board’s films 
has grown rapidly. Already sixteen 
Spanish and 
circulating in Latin America; and 


Portuguese titles are 


films are in production in Russian, 
Czech, German, Dutch, Norwegian 
and Chinese. 

The National Film 


grown in five years from 11 people 


Board has 


to nearly 600; it is producing films 
at the rate of 25 a month; Canadian 
films are being seen all over the 
world and Canada is getting a name 
as an “outstanding producer of films 
with a 
Grierson wrote recently in “A Film 


social purpose.” As John 
Policy for Canada”: 

“Canada has half a century of 
five year plans ahead of her. They 
will need a new burst of imagination 
and effort and an increasing number 
of skills on every level from labor 
to the laboratory. With this need 
must go better and brighter educa- 
tional plans than we have ever had 
before which take account not only of 
techniques but of human welfare.” 


Photo courtesy Tocco Division, Obio Crankshaft 
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...ON A BEAM OF LIGHT %* 
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@§* Show them what you mean and they understand what 


you say—and understand it better! Showing them by 


Visual Education is the modern, quick, economical way. 


Today, Visual Education slides and movies speed learning 
for the Army and Navy and in many a war plant. And 
tests show trainees learn an average of 35% more in a 


given time, remember it 55% longer. 


After the war, Visual Education can help sales and service 
organizations get the jump on tomorrow, too. But when 
you adopt this more efficient training, be sure to get the 
most from your equipment. Use G-E projection lamps, 


engineered for greater screen brightness, clearer pictures. 


GE MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 


Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today” news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; 
“The G-E Houseparty,”” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EFWT, CBS. 











The National Satety Council award for the best 
motion picture cn traffic satety in 1944 1s presented 
to the New Jersey Department of Motor Vehicles. 
This is the third time this award has been given to 


a motion picture produced by 


i JAM HANDY 
| — eqanization 


PICTURES + TRAINING. ASSISTANCE’ - 


> Nt wiih ad 


SLIDE FILM 


310 Talbot Building. 230 N. Michigan Blvd, “47046 Hollywood Blvd. 
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